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A Way... 


. Ex N G L. I SH Accidence, 2 


By way of Short A& 


Qus ſtion and Anſwer, 


Built upon the Plan of the Latin Grammar, 
ſo far as it agrees with, and is conſiſtent with 
the Nature and Genius of the Exerzen 
TON Gk. 


Defgned for the Uſe and Benefit, and Aare to the 3 


Capacity of VN Laps 
3 AT TRR e 
ENGLISH ScHO O1. 
In Order to teach them the Grounds of their 
Mot her Tongue, and fit them for the more 


_ eaſy and expeditious attaining the Grammar 
-of the Latin, or any other Language. 


— a. 
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y a SCHOOL-MASTER i in the Country.” 


' Humbly Addrefs'd to the Teachers of Engli Schools in Grear- 
Britain, and ſubmitted totheir — and Judgment. 


If no Children a Latin, or any other Fo- 


reign Language, 'till they had firſt learned the Art of 
Grammar in their Mother Tongue, Idoubt not but our 
Latin Schools, would ſoaon become much more ſucceſiful 
Lund uſeful tothe Nation, than ever yet they have been 
| Mr. A. Lanes Preface to his Art of Letters. 
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BOOXS printed for J. Hodges. 


HE Youth's Aſſiſtant in the Art 
of Numbering: Being an Eaſy 
Method of Arithmetick in all its 
Parts Vulgar and Decimal. Wherein, 
the young Scholar is Inftructed in all 
the Rules contained in that moſt va- 
luable Science, in a very ſuccinct, 

but plain and familiar Manner; il- 
luſtrated with various Examples. 
Drawn up and'defign'd for the Uſe 

of Schools, with the Approbation of 
many School-maſters, and Perſons 

| 8kill'din Numbers. Price frutch' d 60d. 
By W. Markham. © 

The Youth's Guide to the 
Latin Tongue, or an Explication of 
Propria quæ maribus, Quæ Genus, 
and As in præſenti. Wherein the 
Rules are made plain and eaſy to the 
Capacity of Young Learners, by a 
new verbal Tranſlation, the Exam- 
ples declined, and the Senſe illuſtra- 
ted with uſeful Notes and Obſerya- 
tions from the beſt Grammarians, || 
by Tho. Dyche, Maſter of the Free- 
| School, at Seralſerd Brice. 11 | 
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' To the Teachers of 


[Exelisn Schoors in 
5 GREAT-BAITAIN. | 


Gentlemen, 


DO not preſume to make 
an Offering of this ſmall 
Book, on Account of any Me- 
Irit in the Performance, which 
[I muſt entirely ſubmit to your 
Candour and Judgment; nor 
out of Vanity or Affectation to 
be deem'd above my Brethren, 
being fully convinc'd that ma- 


A 4 ny 


(4). 

ny of you could have done it q 
better, if you had thought fitY tr 
to take the trouble upon you ; 

but for the ſake of the Impor 

tance of the Subject, whic 
naturally and of Right belong 
to you, as being a very mate 
rial Branch of the Profe ſſion 

tho' too much neglected hiff oy 
therto, perchance for want off wi 
ſome ſuch eaſy and practical the 
Book as is here 'preſented*t He 


you; in doing whereof, I hav dor 
not been wanting to conſu pac 
ſeveral of my Brethren, anf ter. 
to take their Advice, both A of | 
to the Subſtance and mann Bre 
of handling it, being unwilling] tior 


to truſt to my own Judgmen 
in a matter of ſuch Conſc 
1 gquen 


— 


(5) 
quence to the Publick, as the 
training up of Touth; and I 
hope it is ſo contriy'd, with 
their aſſiſtance, as to give entire 
Satisfaction to all ſuch Perſons, 
as ſhall be pleas' d to JE 
Trial hereof. I am confident 
from Experience among: my 
own Pupils; that if Maſters 
will be fo good, as to enjoin 
their Scholars. to get it by. 
Heart, (which may caſily be 
done by a Lad of ſmall Ca- 
pacity, without the leaſt In- 
terruption to other Branches 
of Education) as a Task at 


Breakings up, or other Vaca- 


tions, it will do them more 
good, and be a greater Credit 
both to them and their Teachers, 


% 


than any other Employment 
they can put them upon, but 


this I need not mention to 
moſt of you. 


Something of Grammar, is 


undoubtedly neceflary to lead 
us to a true knowledge of eve- 
ry Language we are obliged 
4 - 3 of, but Specialty 
of that of our Mot her Tongue : | 
And that herein is contain d fo 
much of the Rediments of the 
Engliſh Tongue, as are abſo- 
— 2 needful fu every Eng- = 


to make ule 


hſh Lad to be acquainted 


with, and perhaps, as much 


as is ſufficient for moſt of 
them to know, in order to 


_ them to Speak or Write 


_ COTe 
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| probation, the common Tr 2 5 


Life, will I believe be found 


Work, as I am ſenſible it has 
been the Fountain from whence 
has ſprung all that has been 


attempted fince in that way ; 


jy — — of 


1 L 
correctly and properly, and 
thereby to manage with Ap- 


actions and Occurrences of 


upon Trial: And for any 
Thing further, thole who 
have Time and Inclination, 
may conſult Mr. Greenwood's 
incomparable Englih Gram- 
mar, where they may be fure 
to find full Satisfaction in this 
Matter. Which Book I am 
pleas'd to own, was my princi= 
pal Guide in compoli ng this 


and I'm perſuaded the want- 
A 8 of 
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of Succeſs in thoſe Performan- 
ces has been . chiefly owing 
to the Authors deviating too 


much from their Original. But 


*tis not my Buſineſs to find 
Fault with what others have 


done before me, nor do I think 


it a proper Method to recom- 
mend this Undertaking. 


I ſhall therefore, Gentlemen, 
only beg leave to take Notice 
of one thing more, which 1s, 
that as you are equally con- 


cern'd in the Education of that 


beautiful Part of the Creation, 


the Fair Sex, you will hereby 
havean Opportunity of incul- 


cating into their Mind, (with- 


out much expence of Time or 
Ni: ro- 


( 9 BT 
Trouble) ſome. ſuitable Ideas 
of the Grounds of: that Lan- 
guage they are obliged to uſe, 
though often very improper- 
ly; not for want of Capacity, 
but proper Encouragement; 
and conſequently will do them 
a Favour, by removing that 
invidious Reflection which 
ſome have endeavoured: with: 
more freedom than gaod Na- 
ture, or Juſtice, to caſt * 
then. 


If in this View alone it be 
found ſerviceable, it will- a- 
bundantly recompence my 
Trouble: : But J do not de- 
ſpair of further Succeſs here- 


| by, if am ſo happy as to have- 
A.'5.  : - you! 


. 


| 
N 


* 


— — —— — — 
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your hearty Concurrence and 


Approbation, in Confidence 


whereof, I ſubmit it to your 


| Cen ſur SG. 


Aa 


And am, 
Gentlemen, 
your Servant. 
2nd 


Brother, &c. 


THE 


( 


THE 
PREFACE. 


HE frequent and almoſt uni- 
verſal Complaint of Engliſh 
Schools, for want of a plain ſhort and 


familiar Introduction to the Grammar 


of the Engliſh Language, 7s 4 22 


cient excuſe for the Publication of a | 


Work of this Nature. But, why T1. 
bave attempted it, when 5 many 
learned and Ingenious Pen's (who have 
been prompted to it, nay, even call d 
upon to. per form that important Work 


or the Service of their Country) have 


declin'd the Task, may ſtand in need 
of an Apology: But bo that T ſhall 


Ser upon this. Account is, that I bave 
| waited 


The PRFFACE. 


ll wwarted ſeveral Years in hopes of its th 
HbBeing done by ſome Perſon of better A- I 
Ii! Gzlitres, and more equal to the under- m. 
taking; which ] have been the more 
inclin d to, having myſelf expected to to 


ſee it perform'd, by a Perſon whoſe A. 
Skill in this Matter the World is ſuffi- t, 
ciently apprisd of : But why that ber 


—W ᷣ — 


| Learned Gentleman (who ſhou'd not 7050 
ſſeem much averſe to ſuch Deſign, by alo 
what he has already writ upon the my 


Subject) has thought fit to baulk the 1 
Ll, Jonging Expectations of his Friends, in pre 
'' refuſing to comply with their Requeſt | Tr 
| Herein, is not for any but himſelf to ſee 


; determine. Pity it is indeed, the ar 
Public has not been oblig d with a cer; 
Sheet or two from the ſame Hand, b ter 


10 way of Abſtract, of that incomparab e /o j 
Engliſh Grammar of bis, merely for thi. 
| ZFbe uſe of Children and common Eng- ceis 
| Uſh Readers. I am well aſſured, too 
ſays a Learned Friend of the Author's. all 


It would give them an eaſier and | Me 
better Acquaintance with the Na- Wo 
at 


ue of Grammar and the Genius of has 
3 their 


The PREFACE. 
their Native Tongue, than any Trea- 
tiſe that has ever yet come within 


my Notice. 
But as that Dal has FO TR 


to been filent, I have, chiefly for the 


Advantage of my own School attempted 
it, and hope I ſhall be excus d the Li- 


berty TI have taken with his Work, 


which I made my Guide, and have all 
along kept my Eye upon it, to prevent 
my wandring out of the way, eſteeming 
:t Honour enough to follow, without 


pretending to equal bim. If at any 


Time, I have ventur'd to look off, and 
ſeem” 4 70 quit the Trae which is there 


drawn out, tas not with any Con- 
ceit of my being able to trace out a bet- 
ter, no; far be it from me to entertain 
2 preſumptuous an Opinion: But for 


this Reaſon and na other, that I con. 
ceived the Inſtructions too. Learned or 
too long for a Child's Capacity. In 


all other Caſes I have followed the 
Method, and where I could the very 


Words of that Author, only when he 
has omitted the Examples to the Rules, 
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The PREFACE. 


| J have ventured to give them of my 
oe; being very ſenfible that Children 


will profit but little by Precept alone. 
I have alſo enlarged ſome Parts of 


| the Accidence, which are but flightly 
touched upon in the ordinary courſe 


that Work; (perhaps, becauſe it might be 
thought unneceyary to be more proliæx 
in the Text, by reaſon of the great va- 


riety , Notes and uſeful Obſerva- 
tions in the Margin) and have given 


the Learner under each Article all 


that belong'd to it, or that was avſo- 


lutely neceſſary for him to knaw, with- 


out obliging him to look for it elſe- 


Where. 
As to order in the Divifon of the 


Parts of Speech, I have followed the 


manner of the Latin Grammar, but 


becauſe the way of Queſtion and An- 


ſwer, beſt comports with the deſign of 


ixſtructing Children, I have caſt it 


into that Form, but without any un- 
neceſſary Repetitions or Circumlocution 
of Words, too much uſed hy ſome M ri- 
ters, having framed every _— 


The PR EF. ACHE: - 
„and its Anſwer, in the ſborteſt, plain- 
" et and beſt manner I could ; fo that it 

may be a Benefit not only to Children, 
Fut to Perſons of riper Years, who if 
y | they are not wanting to themſelves, 
may reap confiderable Advantage here- 
e | by. And our young Gentlewomen, 
x | who as Mr. Lane obſerves, have gene- 
- | rally been diſcouraged from good 
- | Learning, not being able to endure 
n || theſe rugged and thorny Difficulties 
1 }| which have hitherto been thrown in 
;= | their way to it, may by the aſſiſtance 
-F their Governeſſes or Servants only, 
- | attain to à good knowledge of the Art 
|| of Grammar, by the Method here 
be propoſed, which will contribute much 
he Þ more to the Reputation of their Chil- 
it dren aud Families afterwards, than 
n- | ell thoſe inferior Attainments which 
of | uſually take up ſa much of their beſt 
it Time, and which are generally uſeleſs 
n- | ta them, in the remaining part of their „ 
on || Lives. But to return ia ihe Subject. 
i- I of this Treatife, f 1 


The PREFACE. 

T confeſs, I have at the beginning 
added a Part of Speech more than 1s 
in the Latin Grammar; namely, the 


the Modern Languages admit of it, 
tho the Latin does not; and herein I 
have for my Authority the Learned. Dr. 


Part of Speech by itſelf. But Mr. 
Greenwood 7s of 4 
and thinks they may be betten termed 
Adjectives, See his Grammar, page 


they chuſe rather to call them Adjec- 

— | 

I am not unacquainted with the 
Attemp wy | 

Perſons, to reduce the Parts of Speech 

into a narrower” Comp 


es they are there reckoned, ſome male 


them but, four, as Mr. Lane, and Mr: 
Bightland, who would" have them di- 


wided into 


Sub- 


Article, becauſe our own, and moſt of 


Hicks, who is for having it. a diſtinf 
a contrary Opinion, 


. But the matter is not great, nor 
ſhall I conteſt it «with any Perſon, if 


is made by ſeveral Learned 


| baſs than the Ba- 


PREFACE. 


Subſtantive} Which Mr. right. j Vamesaud 


Adjective J land, Terms Qualities. 
Verb (or Affirmation) | 2 
Particle. | . 


Otbers, as Mr. Johnſon in his 
Grammatical Commentaries, are for 
diſtingutſhing them after this manner, 
VIE e 3 


Subſtantive; | | Con junction, 


Adjective, Pre poſition, 
Verb, Interjection. 
Adverb, | | 


Where they make the Subſtantive 
and Adjective two different Parts of 
Speech; and the laſt Author includes 
the Pronoun under the general Term 
of Noun, and the Partieiple under the 
Adjective. See his Reaſons in the 
Grammar above-named, page 5 and 
10. This I thought proper to take no- 
tice of, to prevent the Fault-finders 
taking it up againſt me: If any ſuch. 
as find themſelves at leiſure to hunt for 
Blemiſhes in other Men's Labours, 


 fhoud 


The PREFACE. 
ou d be diſpos'd to cavil at this Work, 2 
I. ball only jay, that I think they were ¶ þ7 
to blame they did not undertake it, and / 
do it better; but were they to try their | th 
Skill by doing ſomething of their own, | re, 
it might perchance give the World an ¶ ot 
Opportunity of making Repriſals upon || So 
them. But while they skreen themſeFves | K. 
from publick Cenſure, by keeping only got 
behind the Curtain, they may very | ſen 
fafely lite the French Soldiers under || ms 
Cover of the Ramparts, put out their | wr 
Heads and bid Defiance. lar 

| Perhaps, it may not be thought a- bis 
mi for the ſake of ſome Readers, before ¶ has 
T ſhut up this Preface, to take Notice | ma 
of what has been done by others with || ſay 
_ the ſame View, which I endeavoured || the 
to jatisf* myſelf about, by defiring of || me 
the Boocfellers in Town to ſend me all I try, 
that was publiſhed on this Subject that ¶ cul! 
they Eneco of, and could eafily procure. ] tive 
for me, beſide what I had already by || is a 
me, but I meet with no ſmall Book of | wit 
the kind, except Mr.Lane's, Mr. Tur- || ſucc 
ner's, and an anonymous Author, and que/ 


The PREFACE. 
a very ſmall Tra# lately publiſh'd. e 


firſt dedicates his Book to the then Duke 


of Gloceſter, and has very much quitted 
theMethod of the Latin Grammar for 
reaſons which he has there given; the 
other inſcribes his, to the Honourable 
Society for propagating of Chriſtian 
Knowledge ; and both are indeed very. 
good Deſigns : But as thoſe Authors ſeem 


ſenfible of their Miſtake in not following 


more cloſely an old Direction, viz. To 
write more plain and leſs like a Scho- 
lar. Which the firſt apologizes for in 


hrs Preface tothe Reader, and the other | 
has acknowledged to me, as an Objettion  - | 


made by the Society to himſelf, ſhall 


ſay nothing further of them, but that 


hey were both very worthy Gentle- 


men, and deſerved well of their Coun- 
try, for their laudable Endeavours to 
cultivate and improve their own Na- 
tive Speech, which had long lain, and 
is at this Day too much neglected, not- 
withſtanding the many brave, but un- 
ſucceſsful Attempts, to bring it into re- 
queſt, by reducing it to order, and ſhew- 

ing 


The P R E F A CE. 

ing the Beauties and Excellencies it it 
capable of. As to the tevo laſt, one ts 
ſo tedious, and the other ſo flight: and 
ſuperficial, that I think they ſufficient» 


ly carry their Objections along with 
them. + | == 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged that 5 
the Plan of the Latin Grammar; 7s. 


not the beſt which might be contrived, 


eſpecially for our Engliſh Youth, but 7 
as Cuſtom and Authority have made iti 
the Standard Rule of teaching them | + 
that. Language, there ſeems therefore 4 
a neceſſity of making the Rules of an | * 

Introduction to an Enghſh Grammar, » 
' as ſubſervient. thereunto as poſſible, 2 
e far as the Nature and Genius of 4 

our own Tongue will admit) that n 
whilſt we are teaching the one, we A 
may at the ſame time be laying a good bo 
Foundation for the other. And this I „ 

think the only Reaſon for keeping, as A 

* 1 SY 0 

+ be: 5 18 m 
f Lg 3 : ke 18 

S 
ſerent Opinion herein, and accordingly has entirely quitted 

the Latin Method and Terms, for theſe which he efteems | - 
better; but as I have given my Reaſon above, why I think 


The !P-R--B<iF. ACE. - 
Cloſe as we can to the Method and 
Rules Here la d down: for otherwiſe, 
1 ſhould be the laſt to find fault with 
any Perſon for quitting the Old Trat# 
and ſetting out a better, which T con- 


ceive eaſy to be done, by a Perſon of 


Learning and Judgment, whoſe Ta- 
lent hes that way. 5 

To conciude, as the Improvement of 
the Children under my Care, was the 


chief Motive that put me upon i- 
Ling this Book, ſo the hopes of doing 


Service to others is the End of making 
it Publick. 55 ; 


Y — 


2 


they ought to be retain'd „I ſhall fay nothing further here, but 


that whatever Agreement may otherwiſe be found between us, 


is owing to that Author's having made Uſe of the ame Au- 
*hority with myſelf; for as to his Book, I ſincerely declare I 


never added, alter'd, or expung'd one Syllable of my Copy ſince 
that Grammar was publiſh'd, except correcting fome literal 
Miſtakes and Errors of the Pen, which I found upon a cloſer 


Review; 1 hope therefore that Gentleman will not take amiſs 
my publiſhingof this Work, which is not done to prejudice his 
Book, but to accomodate ſuch Perſons as may not approve of 


.changing the Latin Method and Terms, at leaſt till there be an 
Alteration made in the common Latin Grammar, and fuch as 
do, will be obliged by his Book. | X 

There have been two or three fmall Tracts more upon Gram- 
mar lately prin'-d, but as they have no Reſemblance of what 


is here done, beſides the Subject, I do not think my ſelf con- 
- <ern'd to mention them. 
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B OOKS printed for ]. Hodges, at 
the Lookin 5 Glak on London-Bridge. 


UST Publiſhed. The Young 
Man's Calling, or the Whole 


Duty of Youth, in' a ſerious and 


compaſſionate Addreſs to all young 


Perſons to remember their Creator 
in the Days of their Youth. Toge- 
ther with Remarks upon the Lives of 
ſeveral excellent young Perſons of 
both Sexes,as well Antient as Modern, 
Noble and others, who. have been 
famous for Piety and Vertue in their 
Generations. With twelve curious 
Pictures, Illuſtrating the ſeveral Hi- 
| ſtories. Alſo Divine Poems. Price 
1s. 6d. The Eighth Edition. | 


The Syren : Containing a 


Collection of 420 of the moſt Cele- 
brated Engliſb Songs, in a neat Poc- 
ket Volume. Being the beſt and 


cheapeſt Book of his Kind extant. 


Price bound 25. | 
The Teacher is defired to corre& with the Pen theſe — 


IN N page 13, queſtion 3, dele. Ve after ben and add it after 


do. page 27 line 16 for their put there. I. 24 deleis, p. 48 J. 4 
add They. p 50 in the Note at the bottom, for 30 make 35. 
p. 681. 4 ia "Compattvons dele the s. p. 71, in the Note at the 
dottom, the laſt 1. inſtead of Particpls make it Particle. p. 
33. I. 7. aſter I bas, add Fbom, Which, or That. 
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10 of te Parts of SPE EC H. 
It, 


Q Pp H HAT is the Uſe of Speech? 
A. To declare or ſignify 


our Thoughts or meaning one to an- 


other. | 
B % 


The Engliſh Accidence. 
. What ;s Engliſh? ) 
1 or. Tongue, 
which Exgliſb People uſe. 
Q. bat Words has the — 

Language? | 

A. Eight different Sorts. 

Q. What do you mean by eight dif 
Ferent Sorts of Words, are there no 0 
more Words to make up the Language? | ** 

A. Yes? There are Ten Thou- * 
ſand and more. P! 

Q. How then are they di {finguiſhed ? B 

A. Into Parts of: Speech. OY 

Q. How many Parts of Speech are 
Fhere in Engliſh ? 

A. Nine. 

Q. bat are they called? 

A. Article, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, 
Participle, Adverb Conjunction, Pre- 


Poſition, W 


Sg OCT. I- 


T. 


Book. 


We Engliſh Accidence. 3 
8 E C T. II. 
of the ARTICLES. 


2. . bar i is an Article ? 
A. An Article is a ſmall Word 
ſer before a Noun * Subſtantive, for 


the clearer and more particular ex- 


preſſing thereof; as, a Man, a Houſe, 
a Book, the Man, the * the 


Q. Haw many Artieles are there? 

A. Two, A and The. 

Q. What i is the Difference betwixt 
the Article A and The? 

A. A is an Article that may be 
applied indifferently to any one par- 
ticular Perſon or Thing, as a Man, 
a Book, &c. But when the Saban. 
tive begins with a Vowel, or (Y) we 
1 then 


n 
——_— — 1 


N rn * ” 4 "Ts Þ Oh * ©. 


* Note, The Articles are not ſet before 
proper Names, nor before perſonal Names, 
nor the particular Names of Virtues, Vices, 
Herb * &c. | 


4 . The Engliſh Accidence, 
then write an inſtead of A, as an 
Eye, an Hour; but a Horſe, a Hand, 
4 or an Habit, are Exceptions to this 
A I  - 
Q. How ts The fo be diſtinguiſhed? 
A. The, 1s an Article that declares 
or ſhows what particular Thing or ti 
Perſon, is meant in Speaking or Wri- 
ting, as the Palace, the Prince, that # 
is, The Palace and Prince of ſuch a 


Place, as we are then ſpeaking of. |} a 
5 . P 
— o_o——_ 8 e 
& 

SECT. III. 
1 Q. Mbat is 4 —_— ” | 
3 A. A Noun is a general Name ex- 7 
preſſing either the Thing itſelf, of & 
| | ſome property or quality of it. | 
ih Q. How many Nouns are there? 5 


A. Two, a Noun Subſtantive anc 
a Noun Adjective. MY cot 
Q What is a Noun Subſtantive ? 


— 


— 
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A. A Noun Subſtantive is the 
Name of the Thing itſelf; as, a Man, 
a Tree, a Houſe. * | 

Q. Are there but one art of Nouns 
Subſtanuives ? 

A. Yes; Two, a Noun Subſtan- 
tive. Proper and Common. 

Q. What is meant by a Noun Sub- 
ftantive Proper? 

A. A Noun Sub/tantive Proper, is 
a Word that agrees or belongs to one 
particular Thing of a kind; as Tho- + 
mas, Peter, James, Anne, Mary, 
&c. 

Q. What is a Nour Snbſtantive 
Common ? 

A. A Noun Subſtantive Common, 
is a Word which belongs to all of the 
ſame kind; as Man, Woman, City, 
Kingdom, Angel, Spirit, Bird, Beaſt, 
&c. 

Q. I Alexander a Noun Proper 
or Common? 

A. Proper; for Alexander is not 


the Name of every Man, tho' when 


proper Names are attributed to d- 
2 vers 
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vers Perſons, they become as it were 


Common; as the Alexanders, the Cæ- 
lars, Vc: - 


Q. Are the Words City, Kingdom, 


Angel, Spirit, Bird, Beaſt, &c. Pro- 


per or Common Names? 
A. Common; becauſe they belong 


to all of that kind, for every City is 


called a City, and every —_—— 1s 
called a Kingdom, &c. 


—_ ——_— 


8E C4 IF 
Of ADJECTIVES. 


Q. What is a Noun Adjective! ? 
A. A Noun Adjective is a Word, 
which expreſſes or fignifies an Acci- 


dent, quality or property of a Thing; 
as black, white, round, long, Jquare, | 


good, valiant, ie 
Q. How is a Subſtantive beſt aij- 
tinguiſhed from the Adjective in En- 


gliſn? 
A. 


14 rd — FB. 


aw Wo 


%. , gd fin Yu Af 


me which Words are Subſtantives and 
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A. By putting A or The before the 
ene or the Word Thing ta 
the Adjective; as; a or the Man, a or 
the Houſe, a 899d 7. bing, a white 


Thing. | 
Q. I. there 20 other ey to diſtin- 


guiſh them? 


A. There is, for « a N. oun Subſian- 
tive is known by its. ſtanding alone 
in a Sentence, without requiring any 
other Word to ſhew its Signification; 


as a Faw, a . the World, the 


G. | Cannot then. on Adjective tand 
with Senſe in a Sentence, tho no other 
Word. be join d with it to declare its 
Meaning. 

A. No, for we cannor underſtand 


what is meant by a good, a black, 


tall, unleſs. we add Thing to it, = 
ſay a good Thing, a black Thing, a 
tall Thing, or a good Man, a black 
Horſe, a tall Tree. 

Q In theſe Sayings following, tell 


„ which 


f | © 1% The Engliſh Accidence. 
1 which are Adjectives, and the 8 
ul 5 


The Hawk kills Birds, f 
11 The Man goes a good, 
Te Boy writes a fair, 
I William /oves Honey, 
We love ſweet, 
op wiſe reads Books, 
| They piay at ſmall, © 
Beaſts drink Water. 


A. The Words Birds, Honey, Books, 
Water, are Subſtantives, becauſe they | 
will admit of ch before them, with 8 
good Senſe, for if any one fays the | 
Birds, the Honey, the Books, the Wa- 
ter, we underſtand it: But theſe 
Word s, good, fair, ſweet, dos ſe, ſmall, 
are Adjedtives, becauſe they cannot b 
be underſtood without joining ſome l 
other Word to them; as, the Man 4 
goes a good Pace; the Boy writes a N 7 
0 
0 
7 


fair Hand; we love ſineet Wine; a 
1 wife Man rd Books; . ey play at 
_ ſmall Game. © 

1 : Have Adjectives ever any Arti- 
dle Put before them? * 


ſon 
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A. Yes, ſometimes; but then it is 
always by vertue of ſome Subſtantive 
expreſs d or underſtood; as, Con- 
ſtantine the Great, George the Re- 


noꝛoned, William the Firſt; that is, 


Conſtantine the great Emperor, George 
the renowed King, Villiam the firſt 
King of that Name in England. 

Q. In what other Caſes hate the 
Adjectives any Articles put before 
them? | 

A. When they are put ſubſtantive- 


ly, i.e. for Noun Subſtantives, as 


when we ſay the Goods, the Whites, 


the Blacks, meaning the good Things, 
tbe white or black Colours; where 


Things and Colours are underſtood. 


The Articles are alſo placed before 
the Adjective when a Subſtantive fol- 
lows : as, @ learned Man, an affiduous 
Man, unleſs the Particle juch, jo, as, 
too, be join'd to the Adjective, then 


the Article follows after, as, ſo gra- 
cious a Prince, too merciful for ſo 


rebellious a People. 


B 5 8 ECT. 


10 
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SECT: F, 


of the .— of Adjec- 


tives. 


Q. What is meant by Compari- 


ſon? 
A. The comparing Things be- 


tween one another, whereby we ſee 


that one Thing is ſuch, another is 


more ſuch, and another is moſt ſuch. 
Q. Are there then but three De- 


E 


ees of Compariſon ? 


Al. No, There are only is; x VIZ. 
the Poſitive, the Comparative and the 


Superlative Degree, as ſoft, ſofter, 


Jof 


BT. - | 
Q. hat is the Poſitive Degree? 
A. The Poſitive Degree is the Aa- 


¶Jective itſelf, without any change or 


"gr, as zar, /oft, fair. 
. How 1s the mee: cxiadadly De- 
gree for med? | 


Or 


A. By putting cr to the Poſicive, 
putting more belore it, as harder, 
more 
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more hard; but when the Pofitiv? 


ends in (e) you only add ( to make | 


the Comparative, as wiſe, wiſer. 


ß 7s the Superlative — 


* By adding 0. or prefix ing 29 
to the Poſttive, 15 rdeſt, moſt 
Hard; but if che Poſitive — in (e), 


0 only added to make the Super- 


lative, as w/e, wwi/eſt. 


Q. Are all Ns e compared _ | 


ter the manner above © 


A. No, There are ſome Adj . 


chat are called Frregular, and; are not 
compared according to theſe Rules, 
as, good, better, beſt, &c. and there are 
others that do not form any Compa- 


rifon at all, as one, every. each, all, 
&c. 


Q. How ſhall we know what Ad. | 


jectives may be compared and ab. 
not? 


A. Only thoſe Adjeives may be 
compared, whoſe Signification may 
be encreaſed, and will admit of the 


Wann more, moſt, very, in good. 


Senſe 


/ 
- 
— "FEE * _ — " 
N —— . rr — r 3 r 8 oy * 1 
F — . — ————— — — U r . "ants. 2m 6. . 
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Senſe before them, as more hard, 


moſt hard, very hard. 
Q. Do not Subſtantives form Com- 


pariſon? 
A. No, For tho' « Shine may have 


38 the Term more or leſs applied to it Q 
upon ſome Occaſions, yet it cannot F 
be ſaid tobe leſs a Subſtantive than one | 
another Thing ; thus a Plant cannot Q 
be more or /eſs a Plant than another 4 
Plant. Plu: 

Q. J it good Engliſh to ſay, more | Q 
ſtronger, moſt ſtrongeſt ? Nur 

| A. No, We ought to ſay ſtronger, 4 
or elſe more ſtrong, ſtrongeſt, or moſt Per, 
i ſtrong: for more 3 is as much as Q 
| to ſay more, more ſtrong; and moſ? ber 
1 ſtrongeſt, as much as moſt, moſt . 4 
—— 1 . sone 
1 Q 

Floc 

BO 

Q 

Herd 

dred. 


SECT, 
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SRO wo Uh 
Of NUMBER. 


Q. What is Number? 

A. Number is the diſtinction of 
one from many. 

Q. How many Numbers are there ? 

A. Two, the Singular and the 
Plural. 

Q. When we do uſe the Singular 
Number? 

A. When we ſpeak but of one 
Perſon, or Thing, as a Boy, a Book. 
Q. When dowe wa the Plural Num- 
ber ? | 

A. When we ſpeak of more than 
one Perſon, or Thing, as Boys, Books. | 

Q. What Number is à Herd or 
Flock ? 

A. The Singular Number. 

. How can that be? when in a 

Herd or Flock, there are many Hun- 
dreds or "7 bouſands of Creatures. | 

A, 
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A. If there be never ſo many, yet 
it is but one Herd, or one Flock, and 
therefore of the Singular Number. 

Q_ How is the Plural Number made 
in Engliſh ? 

A. By putting (s) to the Srngu- 
lar, as Tree, Trees, Hand, Hands, 
League, Leagues 

C. Is it always thus made? 

A. No, For ſuch Words as in 
de, cb, b, „, ar, (es) is added 
to make them Plural, as Houſe, 
Houſes, Maze, Mages, Church, Churches, 
Fiſh, Fi ſbes, Meſs, Me eſſes, Fox, Foxes ; 
by which means the Plural Number 
| has #w0 Syllables, tho' the * 
has but one. 


Q. How do Words that end in f, 7 


fe, make their Plurals ? 
A. By changing f or fe, into ves, 
as Calf, Calves, Knife, Knives, &c. 

Q. Do all Words make their Plu- 
ral, by changing their Terminations 
or Endings, according to theſe two 
Rules ? 

A. 


A. No, for Mouſe makes Mice, 


Tooth makes Teeth in the Plural, and 


ſeveral others which are Irregular. 


Q. What do ö by Being . 


regular? 
A. Such Words as are contrary to, 
or do not follow the general Rule, 


as thoſe above. 


Q. Have you any more to ſay of Ir- 
regular Words:? 


A. Yes, There are ſome Words 


that make their Plural in en, as Man, 


Men, Ox, Oxen, &c. and ſome are 
the ſame in both Numbers, as Deer, 


Sheep, Fern, &c. But then we uſe the 
Article a or the, and ſay a Deer, a 

Sheep, or the Deer, the Sheep, &c. 
when we mean more than one, tho' 


we often ſay, the Deer, or the Sheep 


1s very good, inſtead of, it is @ very 


good Deer or Sheep. 


Q. Have all Ncuns à Plural Nu um- 
ber. 


A. No, For ſome 53 no Plural, | 
as Prudence, Juſtice, Chaſtity, and 
many more; and others have no Sin 


* 


* 
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_ gular, as Annals, Bellows, Bowels, I ferei 
Snuffers, Sheers, Lungs, &c. and ſome a N 
few there are which are uſed in both I decl 

Numbers, as Sheep, Swine, &C. Q 
Q. What is a Compound Word? clini 
A. A Word that is made up of #49 A 

or more ſingle Words, as Footman is Dei, 
made of Foot and Man, Coachman, Q 
made of Coach and Man, ([A 


_ . = Q 
"I i SE CT. VII. 
Of CAs E. 


QM bat is the meaning of the Pror 
Word Caſe? 85 

A. Caſe comes from the Latin, I. e. 
Cado * to fall, and ſignifies the dif- | ©! 


ferent 


1 557 Part 
* Mr. Greenwood ſays it comes from Ca ſus, com 
and that from Caſum the Supine of Cagere to | 
fall. See his Eſſay towards a Practical Eng- 
liſh Grammar, Pag. 76. 
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King; an Aſſes Foal, or the 
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ferent Terminations or Endings, that 
a Noun in that Language receives in 
declining. - 

Q. What do the Latins mean by 4. 
clining a Noun? 

A. Changing its Endings, as Deus, 
Dei, Deo, &c. 

Q. How many Caſes have they ? ? 
A. Six, the Nominative, the Ge- 
nitive, the Dative, the Accuſative, 
the Yocative, and the Ablative. 
Q. Have the Engliſh Jo many 
Gaſes?..... - -* 

A. No, They have but one called 
the Genius, 

. How is the Genitive Caſe a ? 

4 By putting (s) or (es,) if the 


Pronumiacion requires it, to the Sin- 


gular Number, as the Maſter s Book, 


i. e. the Book of the Maſter ; the King's 
Palace, that is, tbe Palace . the 

al of 
an Aſs; you may alſo know it by the 


Particle () which ever does, or may, 


come before it. 


Q. 


* 
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Q. VF the Engliſh have but one 
Caſe, hiw do they expreſs tte Relation 
and Reſpect of Things one to another? 
A. They do it by the help of cer- 

tain ſmall Words, ſuch as theſe, of, || 
to, from, with, &c. as, the Horſe of C 


Peter ; be gave to Peter ; w= came A 
from London, Sc. ä Sex, 
Q. N, here is the Genitive Cale} put and 
n Enptih? ) C 
A. Always before the Subſtantivs * 
it is to be joined to, as the Scholars ©Q 


Book, Milton's Poems, &c. denotipg ed? 
Pofleflion, and is for the moſt Part A 
written or printed; with an Apoſß⸗ He, 
trophe or Comma, before the ' at of tl 
the End. = of 


Seer % 4% 


SECT. VIII. 
Of GEN DER. 
Q. What i Gender? 


A. Gender is the Diſt inction of : 
Sex, or the difference between Male 


and Female. 

Q. Has the Engliſh any Gender ? 
A. Properly ſpeaking, it has not. 
. 5 then is the Sex diftinguiſh- 

e 
A. Moſt commonly by theſe Words, 
He, She, and it; He, when we ſpeak 


of the Mate Sex; She, when we ſpeak 


of the Female; and it, when we ſpeak 
of a Thing that is neither Male nor 
Female, as He gave me a Book, She 
told me a Tale, it was loſt ; but if 
we ſpeak of more Things chan one, 


let them be either Male or Female, 


or otherwiſe, we uſe the Word hey. 
Have the Engliſh no other way 
to di uu the Sex ? 
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A - 
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A. They have Four. 


Q. Which are they? 985 
A. Firſt, By ien Words: as 


Bey for the Male, Girl for the Fe- 


male. 


| Secondly, By putting an Adjecli ve 


to the Word when there are two di 
ferent Words to expreſs both Sexes; 
as a Male Child, a Female Child. 

' Thirdly, By adding another Sub- 
flantive to the Word; as a Man Ser- 
vant, a Maid Servant, a Cock Bird 


for the Male, a Hen Bird for the Fe- 


aſe, | : 

Fourthly, In ſome few Words the 
Female is diſtinguiſhed from the 

Male by the ending, eſs, as Empreſs 


is Female of Emperor, the Male, Ab 


beſs, of Abbot, Dutcheſs of Duke, &c. 
tt ore are alſo two Words which di- 
ſtinguiſh the Sexes by the Termina- 
tion (ix) viz, Adminiſtratrix and 
„ 

0. Av yy all the ways by which 
the Engliſh diſtinguiſb tue Sexes! 1 
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A. They are, except where Cuſ- 
tom alone has prevailed to the con- 


trary, as for Inſtance, when we ſpeak of 
the Sun we ſay His; and ſpeaking of 
the Church or a Ship, we ſay She, as 


if the Sun was of the Male Sex, and 


Church and Ship of the Female. 


(22) 


IE. 


c 1 A P. 
e PRONOUM. 
Gn AT is a Fas? 


A. A Word that may be 
uſed inſtead of any Noun Subſtantive, 
as inſtead of ny Name, I ſay I, in- 
ſtead of thy Name, I ſay Thou, in- 
ſtead of His Name, I ſay and 
inſtead of Her Name, I * She 
. How many Perſons has a Pro- 
noun? 
A. Three, the firſt, nad and 
third Perſon. 

. How is the firſt Perſon known? 


8 ſelf, as I, We, Me, Us. 
- 1 How is the ſecond Perſon 4: 4 
tinguiſhed? 
A. The ſecond Perſin 
_ to, as Thou, 1 
1 


5 "if 
» Thee — 


2 


A. The firſt Perſon ſpeaks of it- 


Dd 
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<Q How is the third Perſon known ? ” 


A. The third Perſon is known by 


17 being ſpoken of, as He, She and It. 


Q. Have not the Proneuns, Num- 
ber as well as Perſon? - 


A. Yes, they have both a Singular 


and: Plural Number. 


, Mbicbh Pronouns be of the Sin- 
gular Number and firſt Perſon, 

A. Only IJ. 1455 

2, Which are of the Plural Num- 
ber and firſt Perſon? | 

4. Only We. - 

, Of what Number and Perſon 

are the reft of the Pronouns ? _ 

A. Thou or you, is of the ſecond 
Perſon Singular, and ye or you of the 
ſecond Perſon Plural: He, She and 
it, are of the third Perſon Singular, 
and they, of the third Perſon Plural ; 
and ſo is. every Noun SubPantive 
when ſpoken off, of the third Per- 
fon Singular, when only one is 


meant; but of the third Perſon Plu- 
% if more than one be meant. 


- 
a * 
— 
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2 Then you 16 both ns, and f 
Plural. - | mi. 
3 Yes, Cuftom has made F foi in you 
our Language; tho the Verb that is 74, 
put to it, is always of the Plural fi 
N umber. For we ſay, you love, which |F  « 
is Plural, and not you loveſt, which wh 
1s the Singular. It is Iikewiſe cuſto- / 
mary among us, tho'. we ſpeak but | on]: 
to one particular Perſon, to 'uſe the ſpes 
Plural Number; but then we ſay you the 
not ye. So alſo we uſe you for thou yh; 
and zhee, and frequently 1 Ne for bo, 
thy, and yours for thine. 1 

2. Are not ſome Pron our 8 called 
Bubſtantives and others Adjectives? 

A. Ves, The 8 £ » on (or 

ou) we, ye (or you) * he, : ſhe, it, 
ws, {9 end themſehves are — 
| . be ten uſe 


—— 


— 


*] leave it to the Grammarians to diſpute 
whether He, Shs and I, are Snbſtartives or 
Aajectives: Mr. Turner in his Grammar for e 
the Engliſh Tongue, pag. 11. ſays they are 
Subſtantives; but Mr. Greenwood in his Eſſay 123. p 
towards a Practical Engliſo Grammar, pag. ¶ he con 


123 quently 


mine, thy, thine, bis, ber, its, our, ours, 
your, yours, their, theirs, who, whoſe, 


which, what, ſame, ſome, are Adjec- 


2, What's the difference between Z | 


who and which, ar what? 


A. Who is uſed when we ſpeak 


only of Perſons, which, when we 
ſpeak both of Perſons and Things, as 
the Man who ſold the Book ; the Horſe 


which I bought; the Child which ſbe. 


brought forth; what muſt I give for 


oem; oe Me 5 


Hereof 1 Of this 
Thereof | | Of that 

_ | Whereof Of which 

Note, | Hereby | {By this 


We of- Thereby dr By that 
tenuſe | Whereby I I By what 


IHereupon | Upon this 
. | | Thereupon | Upon that 
| Whereupon pon what 
e 79 ö 0 


33 


123. places them among the Ajectives, tho! 
he confeſſes that Ze and She are molt fre- 
quently uſed as Subſtauti ves. See pag. 127 
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ſtantives; the, they, this, that, my, 
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_ = © THereabouts .*} -----F.About this Place 


| | Thereabours - 
Whereabouts 


# 
4 +.In-this.. 
Note, 3 gene” | Fr: In that 
We of- Therein - S In which, or in 
tdtenuſe] Wherein. - * | - (what 
3 | -With this 
| Herewith "| . With that 
| Therewith -*'] „With which and 


_Wherewith - : 4 (with what 


4 1 of 


Df How many ſortsof Pronouns are 


there? | 

A. Five, the Perſonal, the Poſſe/- 
foe, the Abſolute, the Demonſtrative, 

and the Relative Pronouns. ks 

9. Wha! is a Perſonal Pronoun? 


A. That which ſupplies the place 


of the Perſon ſpeaking ; or of the 
Perſon ſpoken to, or of; as J, thou, 
be, ſhe, it, e, ye or you, they. 
What is a Poſſeſſive Pronoun? 

A. A Poſſeſive Pronoun, is a word 
that declares the property of a Thing 
to belong to the Owner, or ſignifies 
Poſſeſſion, as my Book is the Book be- 
longing to me; your Book is the Book 
belonging to you. | 


About that Place 
.--...|- AboutwhatPlace 


V 


bers, « 
or rhei 
. 
my an 
=O) A. v1 
their, 
mine, 
are uſe 
out 3 AY 
Mine 
ſometi. 
istexprt 
r 
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N Ave the Pronouns Na ak 


ways uſed to denote Poſſeſſion ? 
A. No, for ſometimes they: are 
uſed to expreſs. the cauſe, or Author 


of a Thing; as, this is your doing ; 
that is, you are the cauſe or occaſion 
of this: this is n Book; Vor this is a 


Book of my Writing; or, Tam the 


Author of this Bodk. 


9. Tell me which are the Pronouns 5 


DINED ve ? 


A. The Pronouns Poſſeſſive, are | 


my or mino, thy or thine," his, her or 


bers,” 09 or ours, _ or yu. their 


or:therrs, 


9; Js. their any differente e 


my and mine, thy. an thine? . 

A. Yes, my} thy, ber, our, your, 
their; are joined to du 2 but 
mine, thine, hers, ours) yours,” theirs, 
are uſed when the Subſtantivs is left 


out; as whoſe. Book. is this? Mine. 


Mine and Thine are likewiſe. uſed 


ſometimes when the Subſtantive is 


istexpreſſed, if it begins with a Noel, 


NOT 


wk B — 
1 


E he Engliſh e 


not Ag as; my Eye, or ing Bye; 4 
587 Oath or thine Oath. | T 
. What is an Abſolute Poon oun? 

A: Abſolute Pronouns are thoſe ſ ;;, 
which make Senſe. of themſelves ws 
without any Addition; as mine, thine, Þ 1, 
ours, yours, theirs, our, own, &c. 
which are underſtood tho' no other 5 
Word be joined with them. | 

9. What is a Demonſtrative Pro- 
noun? 

A, A Word that is uſed in * 
to our fully expreſſing or declaring 
what we mean; as 1his or that Man; 
this or that Book: this, that, the 
Jame, are Demonſtrati ve Prunmamt. 

. What is a Relative Pronoun ? 

A. A Word that has Relation or 
refers to ſome other; as, That is the 
Book, which (Book) I lent you; — 
where, which relates to the Word 
Brok underſtood, who, whom, which, 
what, whereof, whereunts, wherew! th, 
are Relative Pronouns, they are alſo 
call'd 1 nterrogative Pronouns, becauſe 
they are uſed 1 in asking of Queſtions; 

AS, 


AS, 
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as, who is that Man; ; what is that 
Thing. 25 ä 
Are not who and whom, ſome- 
times uſed when no Queſtion is asked? 
A. Yes, very frequently, but then 


ny ſignify Relation to ſome Perſon; 


Peter is the Man whom I ſaw; 
they are the Men wo fol lowed us. 


E 
Of the VERBS 
| 71 2 . 5617 ” 
Q JP HAT #5 a Verb? 


A A Verb is à Part of 


Speech that betokeneth the ng, be- 
ing * or ſuffering of a Thing, with 
difference of Time; as fo be . to be 
cold, to write, to fing, to dance, to be 

| N burned, 


- 
— — 3 — 


w nd 


* By Being, we are here to underſtand not 

only the bare Exiſtence of a Thing, but alſo 

its being in ſome Poſture, or Situation, or 

Circumſtance, or ſome other way affected; 

as, e ſtand, to hang, to abide, to be wet, 
c. | 


Doing, denotes all manner of Action; as, 
70 fieht, to write, to ſing, to dance, Kc. 

Snfering, denotes the Impreſſions that Per- 
ſons or Things receive, whether they act, or 
40, or are atted upon, or become the Subject 
of Action themſelves; as, Charles beats, 
Charles is beaten. 


11 
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burned, to be baniſhed, &c. and is the 
Principal Word in every. Sentence. 


Q. How are theſe Verbs a Min- | 


guiſbed? 


A. Thoſe Verbs that ſignify mere= 


ly being, may be called eſſential V erbs; 
thoſe that ſignify doing ate called 
Verbs active; thoſe that ſignify /uf- - 
ering are called Verbs paſſive. 


Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any 


paſſive Verbs? 
A. No, For we have no one Word 


that denotes /#ufering, but are oblig- 
ed to make uſe of two or three Words 
to ſup ppl that want, as 1 ſhall ſhow 


you aft 


rwards. A 

9. But what do you'mean by the 

difference of Time? 
A. The Time of a Yerb,or Tenſe, 


as the Latins call it, is that which 
ſhows when a Thing! is doing, done, 


or not done. 
Tn Are there then Sr three Tenſes 
or es of a V. erb? 
The 1 and proper Num- 
bel is but 7bree, becauſe all Time is 
Cc "'Þ elther 
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either paſt, preſent, or to come, and 
therefore the three natural Tenſes, 


or Times are called, 


. The Preſent Tenſe, that now 7s. 
2. The Preter Tenſe, that is paſt. 
3. The Future Tenſe,that is yet to come. 


. But do we never uſe any other 


4 2 of Tenſes in Engliſh ? 


A. We do, for if we conſider whe- 


ther an Aion be perfet? or imper- 
Fed, we may then make fix Tenſes, 
'or Times; that is, three Times of the 
imperfect Action, and three Times of 
the perfef? Action. 

2, How do you make that appear? 

A. There is, 

1, The preſent Time of the Action 
not finiſhed; as, I do Hab, but have 
nat yet done. 


2. The preſent Time of the Action 
finiſhed; as, 7 bove Jupped, and it is 


now done. 


3. The 


lor 


thi 
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LN 3. The preter Time of the Action 
„ not finiſhed; as, I was af Supper 
3 but had not quite done. 

4. The preter Time of the Action 
finiſhed; as, I had ſupped, and! it is 
now done. 

„ 5. The fuiwre Time of hs Action 
not finiſhed ; as, I ſhall ſup, or ſbal! 
. be yet at Supper, but not that I ſhall 
have then done it. 
6. The future Time of the Action 
. finiſhed; as, I ball have ſupped, and 
ſhall have done . 
2: What other Accidents belong to 
a Verb be/fides Time? 
A. Number, Perſons and Moods. 
Q. How many Numbers has a 
5 verb * 
N A. Two, the Singular and Plural 
> | Number. 
|| 2, Hou many Perſons are there be. | 
| longing to a Verb? 
| A. Three in che Singular, and 
three in the Plural Number; as, 


Ne 


. 


— 
4 
— == — : —— — - —— x 
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0 


1 ir Perſon 1. I love: or do 
| love. ns 
Second Perſon DV | Me loveſt, or 
9 doſt love. 
T hird Perſon He loveth, or 
: 16h 1 doth love. 
Firſt Perſon " We love, or do 
- [- _ Þ -- OW. 
Second Perſon ( Te love, or do 
_ love. l 
+ gs _— . N love, or 


. 


N 
8 


9. How are the W ON * 


fons of Engliſh Verbs chiefly diftin- 
8 ? 
A. By Nouns and Pronouns, as I 
burn, bey burn, the Boys plays © Pe- 
ter reads. 
2, M hat is Mood? 


A. Mood is the manner of expreſ- 


fing the ſeveral. Significations of 


Verbs both a&ive and paſſive, which 
in 


41 


22888 


mn ww many go” 


under the next Article. 
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in Latin is done by the different * 
Terminations or Endings of the 
Q. Hou is this done in Engliſh? 
A. By the help of certain Words 
called Awrihary, or helping Verbs, 
as may or can, ſhall or will, niuft or 
ought, &c. which we ſhall ſpeak of 


* 


- a 
8 * * „ 98 e urrrrnidp¼. mf. — — ® 


= The Engliſh Verb has no diverfity of 
. Endings, except in the ſecond Perſon Singu- - 


lar of the Preſent Tenſe; and in the ſecond 
Perſon Singular of the Preter Tenſe, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Addition of eff, as, 


' thou burneſt, thou readeſt: Alſo in the Third 


Per ſou of the Preſent Te 10 „an Alteration 
is made by adding the ending erb, or es (if 
the Pronunciation requires it) as he burnerþ 
or burns, he Yeadeth or reads; and therefore 


cannot properly be ſaid to have any Moods ; 
for ſays Mr. Greenwood, the poſſibility ot th 


Thing is expreſs'd by can or would; the li- 
berty of the Speaker to do a Thing, by may 
or might; the Inclination of the Full is ex- 
preſs d by avi or would; and the neceſſity of 


a Thing to be done, by uſt or ought, ſhall or 
 foould. See Engliſh Grammar, pag. 136. "ol 
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Q. How many Moods has the En- 
gliſh Tongue? _ © 
Verb itſelf, when it ſimply. affirms or 
_ denies, or ass a Auction, to be one. 
Q. How is a Verb known? ' 

A. Every Word, beforewhich you 


may with good Senſe place the per- 
| /onal Pronouns, J, thou, be, we, ſhe, 


they, ye, you and it, is a Verb; as, I 
teach, thou runneſt, he walks, we ſup, 
&c. 3 
Q. How is a Verb active known? 
A. Every Verb that will admit of 
do or did in good Senſe before it, is a 
Verb adi ve; as, L tand or I do ſtana, 
_nTawS — H:-::. 
Q. If the Engliſh Tongue has no 
paſſive Verb, how is the Impreſſion 
or Suffering of a Thing /ignified? © 


A. They do it by the help of the 


Verb am or be, and the paſſive Par- 


. Ficiple, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards. | 


. SECT. 


A. None, unleſs you reckon -the 


| 1 could, and alſo muſt and ought, 
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Sw: = 


of the "Auxiliary or leni 
n 


2 What 2 nean by a helping 
Verb? 
A. A verb that is put to another 


Verb, to ſignify the Time, or the 


Mood, or the manner of a Verb. | 
Q. How: vg kinds of waging 


Verbs are there? 
A. Two, the Perfel and the De- | 


fectiue. BI 
Q. Which are thay "ED 
A. Have, -am or :be, are called 


feuer helping Verbs; but Ao, wil, 


JOE may — can, with their Preter 
r paſt Times, did, would, ſhould, 
are the defective helping Verbs. 
Q. What do you mean by a a defec- 
tive Verb? 


WO 
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A. A Verb that wants ſomething 
that other Verbs have. | 

Q. Do #he helping Verbs ever 
change their Endings to make the ſe- 
cond and third Perſon Singular, when 


they are joined to another Verb? 
A. Yes, they do, but the Verb be- 


changed, as I do burn, thou 4% burn, 
he dot h burn; thou haſt burned, he 
bath burned, where the helping Verb 
do, changes its ending, but burn and 
burned are the ſame in both places. 
Q. I berein is thedifference between 
Niall and will? 
A. Shall in the firſt Perſons ex- 
preſſes the future Action, or Event, 
and Will, promiſes and threatens; 
but in the /econd and third Perſons, 
ſpall promiſes and threatens, but 1 
barely foretells. Le: Fu, 
. What difference is there between 
ſhould ew would? +, . 
A. Would intimates the will or in- 
fention of the doer; ſhould, the bare 
futurity, or that the Thing will be; 
I | as, 


fore which they are ſer, is never 
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as, I would love, i. e. I am willing to 
love, I ſhould love, i. e. I ought to 
how 6. nd ; | 5 


Q. bat difference is there between. 


may and can? 
A. May and might is ſpoken of the 


Right, lawfulneſs or poſſibility of 


the Thing; can and could, of the 
power or ſtrength of the doer, as I 


might love, i. e. I am able to love, 1 


could love, i. e. I was able to love. 
Q. Give me the Preter Time of the 
defective. helping Verbs? 


A. Do in the Preter Time makes 

did, may makes migbt, can makes 

could, will makes woulg, ſhall makes 

ſhould : but muſt and ought have no 

 Proftee Time: © ris hh he at 

Tr _— bat do you obſerve of the per- 
2 


fecit helping Verbs, have, and am or 
; TRomRmnRnne 


A. Have is a Verb of very great 


| uſe among us, and in all other Mo- 
dern Languages, tho not in Greek 


and Latin, and is thus formed. 


Pre- 


40. The Engliſh Arcidence. 
Preſent The: 


hath or has. Plural, Ye have, ye 
Have or ny have, they have, 


Preter Time: 
Wl bad, "thaw hadſt or 


had; they had. 

Q. What have you to objerve furs 
ther of the Verb have? 

A. When have is uſed as as belping 
Verb, it denotes the Time of Action 
to be juſt paſt when we ſpoke as; 1 
have dined. Had denotes the Action 
to have been finiſhed at the time 
when we are diſcourſing of the Mat- 


6 


— 1 


— ——_— 


* N. B. Had does always. intimate the 
Time paſt of an Action not done but intend- 
ed to be done; as, I ha gone thither but 
Peter prevented me; Ih *. W Fow 
but the. Rain: bindred me. 

But when hall and will is added to have, 
it ſigniſies the Time that will be paſt ; as, I 
Pall neue Burned; * will have urned. 


* SIR thou haſt, or you . as. 


„„ 
bad. Plural, We had, ye had, or ou 


% - . d 
„ Ker; 
- : 4 7 
0 a — 1 
* % « 
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ter; as, I had dined, i. e. when Peter 
came to my Houſe, 
2, What 3 you 5 the perfect Au- 
xiliary, or elping erb am or be. 
A. Am or Be, is uſed to ſupply 
the want of Verbs paſſive in our Lan- 


, 


Fuat, for am or be being joined to 


a ive Participle, makes up the 
Wa 


e Voice; as, I am loved; but 


when it is uſed by itſelf it Gignifie 


Being. 
. Is am or be never uſed with tbe 
aig * Participle? ? | 


A. Yes, it is ſometimes uſed with 


the active Participle, to expreſs Ac- 
tion or Doing; as, I am writing, for 
T write, T was writing, I have been 


writing, I bad been writing. © 
Q. How is the Verb am or be 


A 


formed | 5 


— —_ — —— * 


wg Nore, When this Verb is uſed Infuitive- | 


ly it makes zo be; the active Participle is 
being; the paſſive Participle is been, for 
which ſome write bin, but corruptly. 


7 
| 
| 
4 
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A. This Verb is very irregular, 1 Q 
it often happens, that thoſe Things ſome 
which are moſt Vulgar or Common L 
are moſt irregular: And it has a dou- W hav: 
ble or twofold Formation in the Pre- pref 


ſent and Preter Time. Tim 
Q. How is it formed in the Preſent in 64 
Time? bein, 


A. Firſt, IT am, a art or yon E 


are, be is. Plural, We are, ye or or 


- you are, they are: Or, Ver 
1 Secondly, J be, thou beeſt, he be. £ 
Plural, Me be, ye be, they be. othe 

Q. How i 7s If Jormps.s in the Prerer 8 
| ka ? 5 


A. Firſt, I was, thou waſt or you 
were, He was. Plural, We were, ” of r | 
or you were, they were: Or, the n 

Secondly, I were, thou wert or you 
were, he were. Plural, We Were, 

Ye or you were, they were. _ 

Q. When are be and were to be uſed 
inſtead of am? 

A. They are commonly aſe after 
if, that, although, whether; as, if it 
be yo, Y © be were alive, &c. 0 


gs 


'0N 
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Q. Are not theſe helping Verbs 
Sometimes joined together? 

A. Yes, frequently; as, T might 
have died, but then ane of them ex- 
preſſes the Manner, the other the 


Time of the Verbs ſignifying, except 


in be or been, which 1 is uſed to denote 


being or ſuffering, i. e. fo be done. 


Q. by are theſe Verbs, have, am 
or be, 2 called perfe helping 
Verbs? 

A. Becauſe ox © are formed like 
other Verbs. . 


b Note, All the 27 riſes or Times of a Verb 
Aclive, may be expreſſed by the Verb Am, 
and the Artve Participle, which ſee under 
the next r | 


_— 
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bur 

WE I burn 

| Of the Regular VERBS and Dou. 
F + £2 1 „ — 7 Ee. 
their Formation. ST © 
| Q. What is a Regular Perk? ba. 
I A. Thoſe Verbs that keep a cer- pf 
| tain Rule in the Formation of their | ©, 
| 3 or Times, are called Regular P 
Ds. 5 | 

| Q. Ho is a Regular Verb formed 
in the Preſent Tenſe, or Time that 0 


* A. Thus, I burn, thou burneſt or Jen 
you burn, be burneth or burns: Plural, 1 1 

' Wee burn, ye or you burn, they burn. 
| Q. How is it formed in the Preter ( 
Tenſe or Time paſt? 
A. I burned, thou burneft or you Huy 
burned, he burned : Plural, We burn- 
ed, ye or you burned, they burned. | 
Q. How in the Future Tenſe, or 7 
Time to come ? 1 bo 
A. By the help of Hall or will; ITE 
as, 1 will burn, thou wilt or you will | 
5 burn, 


: 


burn, be will burn: Plural, We will 
burn, ye or you will burn, they will 
burn: Or, T1 ſhall burn, thou ſhalt or 


you * burn, he * burn: Plural, 


Tc. 
Q. What 4 you obſerve of theſe 


Verbs in the — oY the Preſent 


and Preter Time? 
A. I obſerve, that the Preſent : 
Tenſe is the Verb itſelf, and that the 
Preter or paſt Time, is made by the 
Termination ed added to the Verb; 

as, burn, burned, ee 7 
5 is it * in all ative Verbs? 
No, for when the Preſent 


Tenſe ends in e, then the Prefer Tenſe 


is made, by only adding d to the 
Preſent; as, love, loved. 

Q. Does the Preter Tenſe or Time 
paſt of Engliſh active Verbs, always 
end in d or — added to tbe Preſent 


| Tenſe? 


A. It does not; for there are ſome 
Verbs, whoſe Ending is the ſame in 


both g's ; as, read, read, and 
= then 


. 2 
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- ter r Tenſe, and: 


| 70 3: has: 2 
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then the. Senſs of the Place, and | A. 


the _—_ V wins — OW 
Wen. e | 


IW. 5 
Of the Irregular V E R B YY 


sr. 


Q. . herein does the T rregularity of 
Engliſh. Verbs conſiſt? 


A. In the Formation of the Pre- 
e Partici 
Give — Pe, 

4 Give, would if it was nk 
make gived in the Preter Time, and 
gived in the paſjroe Participle, but it 
makes gave in the Preter Dime and 


gi vg in the paſſive Participle, which 


is contrary to Rule, for the Preter Time 

and paſſive Participle ſhould end, if 
94". were formed 1cgularly, in 2d. 

Des this * 'y extend 

4 God 


4 


Word 


d 
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A. No, * Ir reaches only ſuch 
Words as are native and, originally - 
Engliſb, and of one Syllable, or de- 
rived from Words of one Syllable. 


N 1 
; 4 — 8 . 
* 
* 


Of the Formation of the Times. 
of the 'PA$SS$IVE-VOICE. 


Q. Vibe Engliſh have 10 paſſive. 
Verbs, in what manner is that defect 
upplied by the help of the Verbs am 
or be, and the paſſive Participle; as 
was ſaid before? ee OI 

A. They expreſs the Formation of 
the Preſent Tenſe or Time, _ 

— 14» „ no, Sin- 


— 


—_— 


Ol. Eee ee. 


2 


N.. Theſc irregular Verbs being many, 


I know of no better Method to point out their 


Irregularities to a Learner, than by ſetting, 
them down in Tables Alphabetically, which 
you may find done in a Book, entitled, The 


| Engliſh Spe//ing-Bock and Expoſitor, lately 


Re-printed for Mr. A. Wars. - 
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Singular, I am burned, thou art or 


you are burned, be is burned; Plural. 
We are burned, ye or you are Bur nad, 
are burned. 


. How is the Preter Tenſs or 


Ti ime formed? 


A. After a threefold manner; * 


5 Sing. 1 was burned, thou waſt or you 


were burned, he was burned ; Plu. 


We were burned. &c. 
Sing. 1 have Jors bu rned, thou haſt 


or you have been burned, he hath or 
has been burned; Plu. We Fave been 


burned, &c. 

Sing. Thad been Ae the hadft 
or you bad been burned, be bad been 

burned ; Plu. W e bad been burned, 

„ 


How 3s 3 Future Tenſe or 


Tine formed? 


A. The Future Tenſe of the Verb, 
ve, is formed double; as, Sing. 


I. ſhall or will be burned, thou ſhalt or 


will be burned, be hall or will be 
burned; Plu. 2 ſpall or a be 


burned, &c. Or, 
Sing. 
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Sing. I 2 or will have Been 
1. | 4Surned, thou ſhalt or wilt, or you 
4 | ſhall or wil] have been burned, he ſhall 
or will. bave been burned; Plu. Me a 
„Hall or will have been burned, Ke. 


- = Sew: VI. 


Of. the manner o expreſſy 11 the 
a | 1255 LY: 2 . Verbs 


5 both Active and Paſſive. 
7 Q. 1f the Engliſh Toons 7 FOR no 


on Moods, how do they expreſs the diffe- 
1 | rent manners of Verbs, whether 2 
Ding may or can ha done, ck? 1 
” A. They do it by the afſiftance of 1 
the belping Verbs © — 
. Tell me, how ? „ 
A. The bare or ſimple afferting a 
Thing to be ſo or not ſo, is thus ex= * | 
preſfed; I burn or do burn, I dont || 
burn, I will burn, I will not burn, | 


D T - : _—_ * A. & „ 7 
F * 
\ I 
t- 
* 
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called the Indicative Mood in Latin. | Sing 
Home is the manner of Verbs fig] can 
nifying- Command, Exhortation o 3e 
Entreaty expreſſed r EE In 

A. In an Active Senſe thus, Sing] gun 
Burn thou or do thou burn, let hin Be e. 
bnrn; Plu. Burn ye or do ye burn, letl gc. 
us burn, burn ye or you, let them burn] In. 
| 1741 In a Paſſive Senſe thus, Sing. Be T can 

' thou burned, let him be burned; Pluſ zz 5. 
Be ye or you burned, let us be burned] In 
let them be burned ; which manner of 3e B 
ſignifying is called the Imperativ he, 
„in Latin. 7 


Q How is the manner of the Verbſ gi 


nifying Power, Liberty, Incliſdo 35 
| 295 Buty or Neceſſity, expreſſed. done, 

, A. By theſe helping Verbs, ſpall 1 
will, may, can, might, would, obuliſand jy; 
: could, muſt or ought. 2 5 off : Sing. 
23 Give an Example in the Actiyſnay þ 
and Paſſive- Voice. I may bu 
or you 
| Plu. 7} 


U 
. 


e * 


—— 


— 


* Vid. The Note at the bottom of #4 
$2. | | 
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i A. In the active Preſent Tenſe, 
x. | Sing. I can burn, thou canſt or you 
591 can burn, he can burn; Plu. We can 
off burn, &c. "Het 

In the Preter Tenſe, Sing. I could 


- 


nel urn, thou couldſt or you could burn, | 


in be could burn; Plu. We could burn, 
lel &c. 


rn] Tr the paſſive Preſent Tenſe, Sing. | 
Bq can be burned, thou canſt or you can. 


luſ ze burned, &c. | 
ed) In the Preter Tenſe, Sing. I could 


ON be burned, thou couldſt or you could be. 


10 burned, &c. e 
-| Q. How is the manner of a Verbs, 
Thy ;gnifying the Liberty of @ Perſon to 


cliſdo a Thing, or of 4 Thing to be 


'd. done, expreſſed. t 

lol A. By may, in the Preſent Tenſe 
ud and might in the Preter Tenſe; as, 
Sing. I may burn, thou mayſt or you 
uEmay Burn, he may burn; Plu. We 
may burn, &c, _ 1 
Sing. I might. burn, thou mighteſt 
or you" might burn, he might burn; 


Iplu. We might burn, Kc. . 
Af h | | 1 
„ Q. i 


7 


abs ns. — —— — 
5 Aa x 
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Q. Haw is this manner expreſſed in < 
, Kh 
A. Thus, Sing. I may be burned, ** 
thou mayſt or you may be burned, &c. 
in the Preſent Tenſe, 
Sing. I might be burned, thou. © 


migbteſt or you might be burned, &c, reus l 
in the paſt Time; and this manner is BR 


called in Latin the * Potential or 
Subjundtive Molt. | 

. How is the manner of 4 Verbs} 
frgnifying the Inclination of the Will, Þ 
and the neceſſity of a Thing to be 
done, expreſſed * Ah e 
A. The Iuclination of the Vill, is C 
ſignified by w 071 and would; the ne] 
 ceſſity of a Thing to be done, by fhallh _ 
and ſhould, and alſo muſt and ought. 0 


ter? 

Q 14 

Spa at ART bin & Ti. an e 
* N. B. It is call'd the Potential Mood ly Ki 


5 if it denotes the Power of doing, and the or 4 


Subjunctive, when it is ſubjoined'or added tt 
another Sentence by a Conjuntion ; as Pere 
comes that he may preach, where that joi 
the two Sentences together, _.. | | 
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in| Q. How is the manner of 4 Verbs 
Ani ſying being, doing, or ſuffering, 
* without mentioning either the Perſon 
*y or Thing, that is, does, or ſuffers, or 
the Number, expreſs'd in Engliſh * ? 
A. By ſetting the Prepoſition To 
. before the Verb; as, to be, to burn, to 
love, to be lends; 1 which manner is 


os called in Latin, che Injitive Moed. 
— n 
ill, 6": JO/t aol ocy 
be 8 
N 8E r. VII. 
is 
5 07 the VERB NEUTER. 
al 
\Q. . bat i 15 meant by 4 Verb W 


Q ter? | 
rf A verb Neuter | is © ſame as 
an effent al Verb, but moſt frequent: 
ly known, by being termed Neuter 
or Abſolute. 
Q. How is this Verb 4 Ringuiſhed 


J Fre Ld 3 
0 ke D 3 | A. 


004, 
the 
d : 
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A. A Verb Neuter (or Abſolute) is 


a Verb which ſignifies the State or 
Being, and ſometimes the Action of 
a Perſon or Thing, but then it can 
have no Noun after it, to denote the 
Subject of Action; as, I am, to Hand, 
to lie, to fit, to walk, &c. 

Q. Explain what you mean by ſay- 
ing, But then it can have no Noun 
after it ? | 

A, That is, when it denotes Ac- 
Zion, the Action does not paſs upon 
any other Thing, for we , do not ſay 
to ſtand a Thing, to walk 4 Thing, 
&c. whereas in a Verb a&ive the 
Action paſſes over on ſome other 
Thing, and conſequently can have a 
Noun after it; as, to beat à Deg, to 
read a. Book, &c. 


Q. How many ſorts of Verbs Neu- 


ter are there 
W 
Q. Which be they? 
A. One ſort fionifics only the Be- 
ing, or State of a Perſon or T bing, 


Either in reſpe& of — or Situa- 
tion, 
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tion, as to fit, to hang, &c. the other 
Sort are ſuch as ſignify barely or fim- 


ply Action, yet ſo as ſuch Action ter- 


minates in the Perſon acting; as, 

creep, I run, but when the Action 
paſſes upon another Subject, then it 
is purely a Verb active; as, Charles 


Pl 


beats the . 
Q. Are not ſome Verbs Neuter exõ— 
preſſed like Verbs paſſive? _ 6 


A. Yes; as, 1 grieve, or I am 


grieved, I rejoice, or I am rejoiced, 


&c. andare frequently uſed for each 
other. 3 3 ; 5 i'd . Ps 1 


n : — WWW Le 


Note, Here the Action paſſes upon the 
gay, and hence ariſes the diſfinction of Verbs 


Tranſitive and Intranſitive in Latin, i. e. 


when the Action paſſes or does nat Paſs. 
one thing to another. e 


* * 
4 


from 
J £377H 


Kos 4 ' - 
' t EY 4 . * 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of the PARTICIPLE: 


2 
ed of a Verb, — betokens heing, do- 


7 AT is @ Participle? 


is otherwiſe like an Adjective. 
Q. Is the Participle afvays derived 
of a Verb? 
„e, for from the Verb to love 
* come the Participles, loving and 


— — 


2 % ——— — 
— =_ * — 4 
——— IS ooo oe, wrt oo ns 2 «> _ * 


vu. 


and burned. 
Q How does it Keul as a Verb? 


ä hath 


| * Nore, If the Verb ends in 2; as, love, 
then the e is left out in the Partici ple; as, 
loving. 


A. A part of Speech deriv- 


ing or Suffering, as a Verb does, but 


loved, from burn comes burning 


„ ei 


plies Nane like a Verb; as, I was /it- - 


paſſwe Partios le is formed by adding 4. 10 
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A. It ſignifies being, dung and 2 of 
fertug as a Verò does, and alſo im- 


ting, T am — the Book, T1 was 
burned. 

Q. How 5 78 it like an Adjective? : 

A. Becauſe it is often joined to a 
Subſtantive, in the ſame manner as 
the Adjective is, as a loving Ch Jay a 
learned Man. 

How many Partici les are 

1 1 

A. Two; the 1 Participle 
that ends in ing, as loving, and the 
paſſroe Participle that commonly ends 
in ed, as loved *, burned, Re. 

Q. Deth the active b. PATONG al. 
Ways end in ing? 


A. Les. 
Q. Doth the — Parteiple a, al. 
Ways end in ed? © i 


1 1 


2 PS 3 r 2 E 
LAY 


? Note, If the Verb _Yy in e, as a * 
the Verb; as, love, loved. 2 


\ 
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A. No, for it is often Irregular | 
n ends in d or i as plac d or h 
plac't for placed, and ſometimes i ins, 
as beaten, begun, &c.. 

Why 7s the Participle in ing, | 
called the active Participle7ß/ 77 

A. Becauſe it ſignifies action or a 

i as I am cutting a Stick, &c. | 
. Why is the Participle in ed, 2 
called the "hen Participle. „ 

A. Becauſe with the Verb 7o be, it as 
makes up the whole paſſive Voice. ea 

Is b be active Participle ever uſed 
as 2 Subſtantive? | 
Al. Yes, very often, for PER rofl w 
begin, comes the Participle begin- 2 
ning; as, I am beginning "the Work, fre 
which is turned into a Subſtantive; as, 
as, In the beginging- God created the we 


— 


World.” | & 
Q. Are the Participles ever uſed = 
Adjectives? — me 
.in 0 uſed i in four 3 
different Caſes. HH uſe 


e, i the firſt Caſe? © no 
4 


- 
$ 


ar 
or 


The Engliſh 8 „ 
A. They are uſed ſo, when they 


have no refpodt to Time; as, A learn- 
ed Book. 


Q. V. hich is the Second? | | 
A. When they are joined to Sub- 


ſtantives; as, an underſtanding Man, 


a carved Head, a writing Desk. 

Q. Which is the third Caſe wherein 
they are uſed as Adjectives; | 
4 When they may be compared; 
as, learned, more learned, moſt learu- | 


eld. 


Qn. bich i Is the fourth Caſe? 
A. They are ufed as j- 
ak they are compounded with a 
Prepefition, that. the Verb, they come 


from cannot be compounded with ; 


as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen, for 


we do not ſay to unbecome, to unhear, 


| &c. 


Are not the Partici ples really 

mere Adjectives 3 
A. No, for the Participle is often 
Is where the Angeln can have 


| b $7 EE i 
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Q. Give an Example where they 
are ſo uſed. Be 

A. In theſe Inſtances, I am wri- 
ting a Book, be is mending a Pen, we 
have burned the Sticks, 'ye bave prai 
ed oy e | 


-— 


. 


1 
* 


Q 
” 
2 
"6 
Q 
A 
CE. 
Q 
4 
y 
Q 
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© H A P. v. 
Of le ADVERB. N 


Q. Vn AT is an Adverb? 

A. An Adverb is a Word 
that is joined to a Verb, to an Adjec- 
tive, to a Participle, or another Ad- 
verb to denote or mark ſome Cir- 
cumſtance, ſome Quality or manner 
ſignified by them. 

Q. How is it joined to a Verb? 
A. Thus, Jobn loves fincerely. 
Q. How to an Adjective? | 
Al. Thus, He is a very good Man. 
Q. How 7o à Participle ? 
A. Thus, A Man fineerely hating 
8 
Q. How 7o aue Adverb? 
A. After this manner; be lives 4 
very bappil 
; QF bat i is the uſe of the Adverb? 


* 


ed? 
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A. To ſhorten Diſcourſe, by ſig 


nifying in one Word, what could 


not be done without a Non and 
Prepofition ; as, wiſely, for with Wiſ- 


dom. 


Are not Adjectives Sometime 
uſed as Adverbs? 
A. Les, They are often uſed ſo; 


and there is ſcarce any Adjedtive, 


from whence an Adverb in ly may 
not be formed; as, from the Adjec- 
tires, juſt, ⁊viſe, prudent, brave, &c. 
come the Adverbs, Juftly, wiſely, pru- 
dently, bravely. 

Q. What ſort of Adverbs are theſe 
_—_— 
A. Adverbs in iy are Adverbs of 
Quality, and do for the moſt part de- 


note the ſame manner of quality as 


the Adjectives do, rom whence they 
are Fn as, that was nobly done, 
or that was a noble Deed; God's Mer- 
cy is infinite, or God is infinite ly mer- 
ciful. 

Q. Are not ſome e compar- 


A, 
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A. Yes, Some are; as, often, oft- 


ner, ofteneſt, but eſpecially the Ad- 


verbs in ly; which are c 
more and moſt ; as, wiſely, more Wiſe- 
ly, moſt wiſely, . 

Q. What is the 727 2 of the 
Adverbs, here, there, where, whence, 


thence, hence, whether, hither, chi- 5 


ther, &c. 

A. Here is in this Place; there in 
that Place; where in which Place; 
thence 7s from that Place; hence is 


from this Place; whether is to which 


Place; E hither is to this Place; * 
ther 5 is to that nn 


. : * * 5 
x * 
| GP 
* 1 
, 
© 


. Y en anc 

WY OY by e 
IR co o of 
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Q. Vi AT : is a en ? : 
A. A part of Speech that 0 
Joins Sentences. — and ſhews | _ 
the manner of their dependance up- or, 
on one another; as, and, but, or, not, 
nor, alſo, if, unleſs, & c. 0 
Q. Do they not join Words, as well i tive 
as Sentences together * _ g 


A. No, They donot ſtrictly ſpeak- to j 

, for in this Sentence, Peter and Seni 
— preaches; preaches 1 is underſtood Aff 
in the firſt Part of the Sentence, i. e. i 
Peter preaches, and Paul preaches, x, 


where there are two Sentences joined C 
together by the Conjundtion and. june 
Q. Which Conjunction is of mot 4 
general Ve? | 4 W 


4 


Ne 
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A. The Conjunction and, as Bread 


and Cheeſe, Black' a and Wite, Fair 


and Brown, &c. 


Q. Hou many Aver! forts of Con- 


junctions are there? 

A. There are various ſorts, bur all 
of them may be reduced to theſe 
two Heads: | 


iſt, Conjunctions Copulative; as, 
and, nor and neither, (for and not.) 
2d, Conjunctions Disjunctive; as, 
or, ei ther, nor, net ther, whether. 
5 1. 5 8 
. How'is a Conjundion Copula- 
tive 580 5 
A. A Conjunction Copulati ve is uſed 
to join or couple two Propoſitions or 
Sentences together, under the ſame 
Affirmation or N egation ; ; as, I have 
Wine and Ale, bur neither Meat nor 


Fowls. 
Q. How are the Conjunctions Diſ- 


junctive zſed? 


A. They are made uſe of in ſuch | 


a manner for the Connexion of a 
| Diſ- 


i 
i 
N 
i? 
| 


\ 
— — — 
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Diſcourſe, as to mark at the ſame 
Time Diviſion or. D:ftinf1on in the 
Senſe of the Things ſpoken of ; as, 


It is one or the other, I do not now 
* it be good or bad. 


4 ; 
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CHAP. VII. 


of the Pa2P081TIONS, 


Q. [p47 is a Prepeſiton? . 
A. A Prepoſition is a Part 

of Speech ſet before other Words, 
and ſhews the. Relation that the 
Word following it, has to ſome Word 
before it. 8 
Q. Which are the Engliſh Prepo- 
fictions ? © 
A. Theſe, . about, after, a- 
gainſt, among, at, before, behind, bes 
neath, below, between, beyond, by, for, 
rom, in or into, 7, fr on or upon, 
out, over, through, till or until, to, 


toward, under; t. withzn, with 
aut, e. 


* How are Prepokcions 4 2 
BY - 


1 
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4. In the Latin Grammar, they 
are uſually ranked under theſe two 
Heads, viz. Prepofitions in Appoſition, 
and Prepoſi tions in Compoſitions. 

Q. Shew me ſome of the firſt ſort ? 

A. Above, about, after, againſt, 
among, before, b wind, befide, betwixt, 


between, through out, until, within, 


without, &. are called Prepofitions 


in A poſition. 
| N. by are they called ſo? 

A. They are fo termed from their 
being ſer before other Words to go- 
vern them; as, above the Earth, a- 
bout the Wh 22d, after Dinner, &c.. 


3 Shew me ſome Prepolitions in 


Compoſition * 


A. Theſe Prepoſitions, miſ. en, 


un, dif,' in, up, ad, after, out, over, 


under, &c. are called Prepoſitions in 


Compoſition, becauſe they cannot be 
ſeparated from the Words they com- 


_ poſe, without altering the Senſe of 
them; as, miſ-fortune, un- done, diſe 
grace, &c. would ſightfy quite con- 
trary, if they were not compounded 


with cheir Prepoſitions. 5 2. 
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Q. Of what uſe are the Conjunc- 
tions and Prepoſitions in a Language? 
A. The knowledge of them is fo 
neceſſary to the right underſtanding 


of any Language, that unleſs we 


know how to uſe and apply them 
rightly, we ſhall never be maſters of 
that Language; eſpecially of the 
Engliſh Tongue, which not only ap- 
plies them to the ſame uſes and ends 


that the Latin Tongue doth ; but al- 


ſo to ſupply that which the Latin 


Tongue does another way, viz. in 


making up the ſeveral Caſes of | 


Nouns, which the Latins do by 
different Terminations or Endings | 
thereof, | + 


ED 


CHA P. VIII. 


Of the INTER JECTIONS. 


n 4 T 'ts an Interje&tion ? 


of Speech, which ſerves to repreſent 


ſome ſudden Paſſion or Motion of the 


Mind; as, ob! ah! alack! alas! 
Fe! pbo] O ſtrange! O wonderful! 


wellLuone, * ho, Hark, ha, ba, 


ha... 

Q. How are the Interje&tions di * 
tinguiſpedl? 

A. Into two ſorts, Solitary and 
Paſſive; Social and Alive. 


Q Grve an Example of the Soli- 5 


tary and Paſſive kind? » 
A, Heigh! denoting Admiration ; 
* by, Aoubting or conſidering; 


Piſb, 


A. An Interjection is a Part 


I. 


ſtanti ve: 
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ßiſb, tuſh, deſpiſing; oh, oh, ah, 
ſignifying Sorrow; ab, alack, alas, 
Love and Pity; fie, pho, Hate and 
Anger 7g Cars eres” 

Q. Why are they oalled Solitary 
and Paſſive Interje&tions ? BE 
A. They are fo termed from their 
being uſed by us when we are alone, 


or not ſo directly tending todifcourſe 


with others *, and are the reſult of 

a ſurpriz d Judgment or Affection. 
2. Give an Example of the Social 
and Active kind. e 
1 5 


2 


— — 
* 


— 


* N. Z. Sometimes the ſame Word is of 
different Parts of. Speech, which muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by Senſe; as for Example; the 
Word Sound in this Sentence, I il ſound 
the Trumpet, is a Verb; in this Sentence, I 
bear the Hons of a Trumpet, it is a Sub- 

ut in this Sentence, He is a Man 


of ſound Judgment, it is an Adjective. | 
| Note alſo, That all Aaverbs, Conjunttions 

and Prepoſitions, are by ſome Writers called 

by the general Name of Participles or {mall 
ords. 5 | 
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A. They are ſuch as denote ex- 


85 claiming, or crying out.; as, oh, abo, 
ſilencing, as buſh ;. beſpeaking Arten-| 
tion, as 50% 
tion; as ha; or ſuch as are uſed to 


0; expreſſing Atten- 


diſpoſe the Affections of the Hearer 


by Infinuation or Blandiſhment, as 
nom, or Threatning, as PE. 7 „Moe. 
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Of the SOS AX, or ri ght 
1 7855 or joining Lords 
in a Sentence. 


2 


e 6 


Q ug Ti 1 Sentence? | ads 
„ A. A Sentence is the, join- 


ing together of two or more Words, 


ſo as to make compleat Senſe; ag, 


Man 2s mortal. Gad is juſt. 
9. What are "the eſſential Pain of 

a Sentence? 
A. The eſſential Parts of a 8 
ence. E, Without whi chi ir, cannot be, 
A ++ i{& fs E i 3565) | 0 he ats 


„* This is what t 


— — Ü | * 
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are a Verb and a Subſtantive called a 
Nomi native Word; all other Words 


in a Sentence depend upon one of 


theſe two, either mediately or imme- 


Aiately. 


2. N. by cannot a Sentence be with- 
.out a Verb and « Nominative Word? 


| A. Becauſe nothing can be ſaid of 
another without a Yerb, and no Verb 


can be without the Nominatibe of 


the Subject, either expreſs'd or un- 


. How is a Sentence diſtinguiſhed 
in a of Compoſition? ey 
A. Into Simple and Compound. 
9. What ts ù Simple Sentence? 
A. A Simple Sentence, is that 
wherein there is but one Verò, and 


one Nominative of the Subject either 


. 


expreſs'd or underſtood, as Life is 
9. What is Compound Sen- 


tence? | 
ny = 


n_ 


be Zatins call the Nomina- 


fn) a, Pa. 


— 
% 
- 
"2 
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A., A Cempaumd Sentence is two ' 


Simple Sentences joined together by a 


Conjunction n 17 55 if lay, 
and AR. 5 


SR OT. 9 
5 5 the Agreement 3 the 


Subſtantive or Nominative 


Word and the V E R B. 


22% me what you trend by 
the bſtantive o Nominative Word? 
A. I he Su ant ive or Name of a 


Thing « or Perſon, that is, dyes or ſuf- 


: 2 * be called the Nominati ve 


Fatt, is the Nominative Word 


plc 7 in Engliſh ? 
K IF before the verb; as, 


Petr 4 lo, 2 Mer e the 
E e 


, : 
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What Exce ions ot F 

151 Kal e be * 9 

A. I have five Wh] 
2. Which is the fir era 

A. In an [1 nterrogative Sentence, 

or when a Queſtion is asd, the Sub. 


5 


flantive is put after t the Ferb ; as, Hs 


John at Home? 


V Which is the ſecond Exception? 


| If it be a Helping Verb, the 
Subjiamtivs comes after itz as, Does 
Peter love? Will you read? 


9. Which ts the third Exception? | 
A. If there be Zwo helping Verbs, 


then the Subſtantive is ſet after the 
firſt of them; as, Could he have done 
| 1. Might Charles have bought it. 
hich is the fourth Exception ? 


A. In an Imperative or Command. | 
ing Sentence, the Subſtantive f is alſo 


ſet after the Verb; as, Burn thou, 
read ye. 
29, Which is the tb Race ption ? 
A. In a Conditional or Ledi, ng 
Sentence, tis alſo ſer after the Verb; 
AS, Jing I known (6 6. if 1 had known) 


10. os 9 


[ 1 
E 
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he ſhould not have done #4 were T a | 
bad Man, Ke. For, V I a 4 Sl 
an. 

16 the Nominative Word 41. 
Ways 7*¹ Before the Verb, in all other 
Gaſes except theſe here m entioned? © 
A. No, For when the Word there, 


gr. it, is put before the Verb, the No- 


minative Word follows it; as, There 
Was a Noiſe, . i. e. 4 Noiſe was; it 


was John did it; and fo alſo in ſome 


other Caſes. 
Q. low Fs the. Genitive Caſe: 70 be 


Has 45 - 
1 ays before the. other Sab. 
pantive, when the Genitive Caſe and 
another Subſtantive come together; 
as, the Maſter. ke, 1 
Q. Ho ſhall I find out in any Sen- 
fence Hr, the Nominative Word 
tn the Verb? 
A. By asking the Queſtion b or 
vie and the Word that anſwers to 
. * * ee e the 


% \ 


e. When we Fa of Perſons, the 
Gelen is to be made by who; 8 — we 
ſpeak of 7 bing, it is to be made by what. | 
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the Queſtion 2who is ; does or fi Hers: - 


or what is, what does, &c. + | be. 
the Nominative W ord. to Ek! the 
Verb relates; as, T love. Who loves? 
FL; that is, the Nominative Word. We 
read. Who reads? We; where we is 


the Nominative Word, The Book is 

read. What is read? the Bobk ; here 
Book is the Nominatiue Mord. IK 

Ts the Nominative' Word 70 

which the Verbs relate in any Sen- 
tence, always found in this 3 

A. It is ; but it may be obſerv- 

ed that not: "oa Nouns and Py u- 


nouns SubRantive, but whittever elſe 
| denotes that which 7s, or does, or is. 


done, is accounted a Nominatibe 
Ward to the Verb; ſo that the whole 
Sentence is ſometimes put, a a No- 


E #inative Mord to the N ers; 48, for. 


* An wag and vn 
5 


s £4 LIES LS? . 5 


* Y 


a... Dt. _— * 
— ———_ 
4 7 


Ifche Aber 10 ins Oöelt 09 be though 
tod burthenſome to che. 19 8 e Ai 
he may paſs it over, and An ſwer only in x 
two fr Words, Ii 15. 3 


V 


Le 18; and ſometimes the Verb it- 
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and a hearty deſire and endeauour to 
adh the Will of God, is the greateſt Se-. 
curity and beſt Preſeruative againſt 
dangerous Errors and M. tales in Mat 
ters of Religion, What is the grea- 
feſt Security, &c. An baneſt and fin- 
cere Mind, &c. which whole Sen- 
tence is as a Nominative Mord to the 


ſelf put infinitively, i. e. with to be- 
fore it, is as a Nominative Word to the 
Verb; as, to bye is ſhameful. _ 
Q. Haw muft the Verb agree with | 
the Nominative Ward? _ | 
A. It muſt be of the ſame Num- 
ber and Perſon, that the Nominative 
Word is of; as, thou leveſt, not thou 
loveth, or love, which is falſe Gram- 
mar. 
If two Subſtantives Singular 
cms gh, how muſt the Verb be 
ut 
= A. In the Plural Number; as, 
Peter and Fames fight, not fights. © 


Q. How ſhall J know ww Perſon 
they are of. | 
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N and another is as much as 
We. 
Thou and another | is as much as 


ye. ory 
He and another i is as much as they. Of 


And «oe is the firſt Perſon, ye the | 8 
ſecond, and they the third Perſon 3 
Plural 5 2 

Q. I not the Verb ſometimes Plu- its £ 
ral, though the Nominative Word be FLY 
Singular. | way 


A. Yes, if the Subſtantive be a | our 
Collective Noun, or a Noun of Mul- or 1 
titude, i. e. if it comprehends or in- | Boo! 
cludes many Particulars 1 in it; as, mal 
Part are, or Part is; the Multitude : 


| are very noiſy, or is very noiſy. 7 0 Eng 


12 


3 SECT, 4 


Wi Engliſh e M 


sR. III. 


5 the ven between als 


Subſtantive and Ad jechve. 


9 How 7 is the Adjective Joined fo 
its Subſtantive ix Engliſh? _ 

A. The Adjective in Engliſh is al- 

ways applied to its Subſtantive, with- 


cout any diſtinction of Caſe, Gender, 


or Number; as, a good Boy, a clean 
Book. Except this and that, which 
make 7beſe and thoſe in the Plural 

9, Where is the Adjective placed in 
Engliſh? 


A. [Immediately before the Sub- 


 ftantinve; as, a good Boy, a good Thing, 
good Boys, good Things, unleſs a Verd. 
comes between the Adjeclive and its 
Subſtantive; as, happy is the Man. 


2. Ts the Adjectide always ſet be | 


fore tbe Subſtantive? 
Ai. No, For when there are more 
Adjectives than one joined together, 


E 5 or 
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or one Adjective with other Words 
depending om it, the Adjective is ge- 


nerally ſet after the Subſtantive z 5 as, 
a General both w/e and Valiant; al- 


fo when the Article * The, comes 
between; as, George the Brie. | 

Are not Adjectives per 
uſed. as Subſtantives? 


A. Yes, They -are often. fo uſed 
as, others, for other Men, or other . 
Things; and ſometimes they are uſed 
as Adverbs; as, Ill done, &c. in 
which Caſe they are reckoned as Aas 


verbs. 


9, Is not the Adjective put Sub- 
ſlantively when Men or Thing is the 


_ Subſtantive underſtood? 


A. It is; as, All love themſelves be. 
yond others, that is, (all People) bs 
428 other eagle), 


oh. N B. The Article the is ket added 
to Adjeftives when uſed as . 3 * 


The long and lazy, &c. | 


Grows Engl 4 Alle. 0 


3 Of 4 een 4 the Rela- 


tive and 15 Antecedent. = 


4 What i is 4 a „ 


A. A Relative Sentence, is that 
which hath in it the Relative Adjec- 
tive, who or what. 


Q, by is the Relative Aae 
focalld? _ 


A. The Relative Adjeftive | is 10 


call'd becauſe it relates, or rehearſes 
after it ſome Antecedent or foregoing 


Subſtantive; as, This is the Book 


which (Book) F; hoft. Which Ante- 
cedent is commonly the Word im- 


mediately before ar. 
, Of what Number and Pain 


1 7 "the Relative be? 


A. The Relative muſt be of the 


fame Number and Perſon with the 


Antecedent; as, Happy is the Man 


that Rt W: dom. Bleſſed are they 


which 


In 7 
—— IR ag nes at, — 


— 


— — 


ſuppreſs d in Engliſh; 
Pe 1 wn, or . 1 love. | 


— ee — — ren CO OO OOCOOOOn 
ON — — 2 
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which are . for Righteouſneſs 
ate. 


9. Is not the Relative Jometimes : 
fuppreſt ? 


A. The Relative is often elegantly 


as, This is the 


IE 8 E 0 T. V. | 


* the Tranſpoſition or Tranſ. | 


. of Words and Sen- 


25 W * 7s Tranſpofition ; 
A. The placing of Words and Sen- 


tences out of their natural Order, as 
in this Sentence; Any Thing though 
never ſo little which a Perſon ſpeaks of 


bimſelf, in my Opinion 15 ſtill too muc 


The natural Order of which! is thus; 
1 7 bing i is too much in my Opinion, 


wo bich 


20, 


which a Perſon ſpeaks of bimfeifs tho 
never ſo little, 
2. What is hie 70 be obſerved 
under this Head? . 

A. There are four. Things cer 
to be hade 2001 4 | 
2. Whichis the firſt? ot is 
A. The Subſtantive. is often put 


out of its Place, eſpecially when 


there, or it, is ſet before the Verb; as, 
There was 4 Man, i. e. a Man was 


there; it is the Cuſtom, i. e. the Cuf- 


tom is. 

9. Which is the ſecond? 
A. In an Interrogative Sentence 
the Subſtantive is always miſplaced; 
as, Are you the Boy; is Peter n 
5 does he read well. 7 475 

9. Which is the third? 


TY 


A. The * Adjective is alſo often 


put out of 1 Its T_ eſpecially if a 
| . 


* * Py < +. - * 


EY 


— Py 


0 Note, The beſt and cleareſt Writers Was 
the fewcſt 75 ranſpofitions in their Diſcourſes, 
it _ more allowable in * than Proſe. 
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Verb come between the Subſtantive || 
and the Adjective; as, Happy 73 the | =*; 


Man, for be Man rs happy. ; fd 
9. Which is the fourrh Thing FY 80 
ſervable under this Head? * © 0 


A. The fourth Thing obſervable wi 
is, That the Prepoſitions in a Sen- 2 
tence are frequently tranſplaced ; as, | Wo 
Whom do you dine with? for, With 1 
whom do you dine? What Place do you FR 
come from? inſtead of, "From that 8 


Place do you come? | 2 
' — boy 

| . me 

ne E CT v.. = .* 

un 


of the Ellipfis, or loving out | for 
a Word or Words in a Sen- /*4 
tence. | My 


Upon what Account may N. orde by" 

be 771 out? c ” N 
A. Words may be left out upon tha 
four principal Accounts, 


2 


he Englich Accidente.. 857 

2 Shew: me te firſt?̃; 
N. When a Word has been wiby- 
cond juſt before, and may be 'ſup- 


poſed to be kept in Mind; as, Cæſar 
came, and ſaw, and conquered. Where 


we need not fay, Czſar came, Ceſar 


| Jaw, and Ceſar conquered, it being as 


well underſfdod without it: So alſo 


in a Relative Sentence, the Antece- 
dent or foregoing Word is ſeldom re- 
ated; as, I bought the Horſe which 

ot fold, i. e. which Horſe, Se. of 
bbw me the ſecond? 

. When any Word is to be 1 
Medal mentioned in the latter 
Part of a Sentence, if it can be well 
underſtood it may be left out in the 


former Part; as, Tever did, and rver 
ball love you, i. e. I ever all love, 


Ge. 
Sberw me the thitd? 
A. When the Thought is expreſs'd 
by ſome other means; as, Pointing 
toa Man? You need not Jay, Who 7s 
that — but 15755 is That. N 9. 


gre 
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. Shew me the fourth)? 

A. Thoſe Words which, upon the 
mentioning, of others, muſt needs bei 
ſuppos d, to be meant, may be left A 
out; as, V. hen you come to Paul's then 99 
turn to the left, i. e. Paul 5 Church, 
i and left Hand. 
| 9. In avhat other ae, Wards | Q 
| ſuppreſt or left out in a Sentence? | men 
A. The Conjunction That, and the 1 
that when i it ſignifies 2047ch ; alſo the 


Relative, which, \ obo, hom, may G 
be omitted; as, in theſe Sentences is th 
following. I am glad you, came, for 8 


I am glad that you came. This 1s the 
Man I love, for whom 1 love. This pub] 
is the Boo you lent me, for that or 


which.you lent me. 7 A 
9. Is not 4 whole Sentence left out. 2 mM; 
© Bins: ?. ae 
A. Ves, As here, It is our Duty f 
to pay a reſpect to the Virtuous, and al- r 
ſo to thoſe who. hear an. Office in the — 


State; where this Sentence (It is our F 
Duty to pay a Reſpect) is left out in * 
the latter Sentence. 1 


52 0. 


A ſhort Praxis on the foregoing 


RULES. 


Q. In theſe Sentences follows ng, tell 


me which Words are Subſtantives and 
the reaſon why they are ſo called? 


Good Boys love good Books, Where 
is the Schos/? - We will go with you 
to the Temple. I walk in the Shade 
becaule it is pleaſant. The Book is 


publiſhed. I ſaw a prancing Horſe. 


A. The Words Boys, Books, School, 


Temple, Shade, Horſe, are Subſtan- 


tives, becauſe they fignify the Things 


themſelves that are ſpoken of, and 


will in good Senſe admit of the Ar- 
ticle A or The before them; as, the 
Boys, the Books, a or the School, Tem- 
ple, Horſe, &c. CEOS - F$heht Q 
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5 07 theſe Subſtantives are any of their 
them proper? 


A. No, They are all common be- ww 
cauſe they belong to all of the kind. Fx 


.Q. Which are Plural and which Book: 
Singular Fe] Q 
A. Only Boys and Books are Plu- 


ral, the reft are Sing UIar.. * * 
Q. How. do. you ya the Wards Mo 
Boys and "ee ge are Plural an 


A. Becauſe they ſpeak of more mY 
than one, and take (s) to make them : 
Plural; as Boy, Boys, Book, Boos. 0 

Q. Shew me the AdjeQives in theſe ain 


ant. 


Sentences above? 3 if 
A. Thereare only theſe two, good, 5 with 
phaſant E and 


dx do you know the Words Frey 
Jones are Adjectives? fand b 
BG Becauſe they ſhew the manner bers 
or quality of the Perſon or Thing bein 
| ſpoken off; as, good Boys, good Books, 2 * 
pleaſant Shade.” And cannot with 
any Senſe ſtand alone in the Sentence, * 
without ſome Sybfantooe to ſhew z 
F their rde 


* 
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their Signification, ' for if we pro- 
nounce the Words good, pleaſant, a- 
lone, no-body will underſtand us, 
unleſs we add the Words, Boys, 


| Books, Shade, or ſome others. 


. Which are the Subſtantives be- 


bags to tbeſe Adjectives? 


A. The Words Boys, Books, im- | 


| mediately following the Word good, 


are the Subſtantives belonging to it, 
and Shade is the Subjtantive to bla. 
ant. | 
Q. After what manner do the Sub- 
ſtantive and Adjective agree? 
A. The Adjective in Latin, my 


with its & „ anee ve in Caſe, Gender 


and Number; but all Engliſh Adjec- 


tives having neither Caſe nor Gender, : 


and being the ſame in both Num- 
bers) (Except this" and theſe) cannot 
be made to diſagree with cheir Sub. 


e 


Q. How do you nb that the Sub- 
anti ves Bo 0 Shade belong 
— 9 ver good, n abt? my 
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A. By asking the Queſtion 20 or 2 
| what,. for the Word that anſwers vert 
thereunto is the Subſtantive to that} _4 
Adjeftive; as, who are god? An- doing 
ſwer, Boys: what is good? Anſwer, 0 
Books : what is pleaſant? the Shade. 4 
Q. Do theſe . ons Com- 8 
* 9 4 1 
A They doi; 10 10 
Q. Tell me how bod! rs ns A in it? 
the Comparative and Superlative De- L 
gree ? and 
A. Good makes better in the . the 
parative, and 46s in the Superlative '.Q 
Degree. 5 T ey 
Q. Give me the Comparntiye and Neu 
Superlative Degree of the Aqjeavve 0 
pleaſant? Int f 
A. Pleaſant makes pleaſanter, or ing. 
more pleaſant in the Comparative: I 'Q 
pleaſanteſt, or moſt pleaſant in the is it 


Superlative. 1 all 
Q. In the foregoing Sentences 2 fron 
me the Verb? witt 


. Theſe Words are Verbe, bee. 0 
78, will, 80, walk, ſaw. * 
"a 


— <—_— 
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Q.— How 4 vo know they are 
REG . 

A. Becauſe they: Ggnify being or 
doing. | 

Wi bat kind of Verb is love? 

4 A Verb active. 

. How do you know that ? 

21 Becauſe it ſignifies. doing. 
N In bat Number and Perſon * 
TX RAS e 

A. It is of the Plural Number 
and Third Perſon, and agrees with 
the Numinutive Words Boys. - 

, Q. What ſort of Verb is, Is? 

. An Eſſential Verb, or 2 775 
N euter. 5 
| 1 How do you hnow that? 
here! Becauſe 1 it dag merely 6 


Of + wht N umber and Perſon 

ts 1 t? 8 

A. The ird Nagl Singular, 

from am the jir/# Perſon, and agrees 5 

with the Subſtantive Schoot. - 
"CI — Verb 16 will? 

4 


— —— — 
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+: A. A dgfective belping Verb. ree 
Q. How do you Eno it is a de f ec Prot 
tive helping Verb: [0 


A. Becauſe it is put to anothe me. 
Verb (as go) to ſignify its manner | 
as, I will go with you, M. | 

Q. What kind of a Verb ir go?  Nou 

A. A Verb active, e ſig “ & 


| nifies ding,, of the, firſt Parſon Bla] ar 
f ral, and agrees with 1 its Nomitiatin / 
Word ROB. EA 
| Q. What fort of Verb is 4 You 
| _ 3 A Ke Neuter or Efential whd 
ws 1 ar. 

Q. Why is walk. called @ Verb : E 

Neuter ? cip 


A. Becauſe the a&ion does not paſs 2, 
on to ſame other Thing, but termi-| ein 
nates in the Perſon adting; as, I the 
quανε; it is of che firſt Perſon Sin- 'of 
gular, and agrees with the Pronoun| he! 
BY tv 
1 Idas fort of verb is.ſaw ? my ES 

A. A Verb ative, as before, c. liff 

of the firſt. Ferſon 5 Singular, and a- c 


. * grees 
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rees with its N ominative Word, the 
ronoun J. 


Q. In the foregoing Sentences tell 


me which Words are Pronouns? 
A. Theſe four; I, we, you and it, 
are Pronouns, i. e. are put inſtead of 


| Nouns. 


Of what Number and Perſon 
u 1 Pronouns? | 


A. J, is of the firſt Perſon Singu- 5 
* We, of the firſt Perſon Plural: 


You, is of the ſecond Perſon Plural, 


| and it, is of the third Perſon Singu- 


lar. 


4. Theſe Words publiſhed, pran- 


cing, are called Participles, hve 


they are derived from, and partake 
of the fame Nature of the Verb, but 


here they are uſed as N ouns Adjec- 


9. What fort © Participle is ub- 
| 198 2 7 1 ö 


| tives. 


A. gal- Partitiple. 


; , [ by 
— Is 


. 
> 
. 4 
S > 
« 
* 


* "4 
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EA Tell me wr W rds are Parti- 1 
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if 


hf where, 8 
Ah is where an Adverb E 


| Verb i zs, to denote or ſhew. the Cir- 


* 


* II IRA * 
* 


2. How do you know that 
A. Becauſe it ends in ed and de- 


notes ſuffering. It. agrees with the 


Sobhantrg Boot. 
4 4 What fort f Participles 7s Pran- 


ing) ? 


A. Prancing i is an ative Partici- 


Ple, becauſe. i ir ſignifies ing and ends 
in ing. It agrees with its Subſtan- 
tive Horfe. 


9, Shew me hich Wards are Ad- 


| verbs? . . 


A. There i is but one Adverb name- 


Becauſe it is joined to the 


cumſtance thereof; 1598 Where (i. e E. 
in what, Place) 1s the School? ...” -;, 
bat kind Adverb is where? 
A. Where is called for. diſtinction 
ſake an Adverb of Place; becauſe it 
relates to all ſorts of Places, and ſerves 
to mark the difference of the Dif- 
tances and Situation, in regard — 


* to 


a - — 
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to the Perſon that ſpeaks, or to the 
Things that are ſpoken of, and is uſed 
chieſly in asking a Queſtion; as, 
here do you li ve. 353533 

Q. Shew me what Words are Con- 
zjuncdtios ?:: | 
A. There is only one, viz. Se- 


ds couſe. RE ops 

n  Q. Why zs becauſe called a Con- 
Junction? EE 
all A. It is called a Conjunction, from 


its joining Sentences together, and 

ſhewing the manner of their De- 
pendance upon one another; as, [ 
"fl walk in the Shade, why? Becauſe it 


\e | #5 pleaſant. 

__ Q. Tell me the Prepoſitions? 
e. A. With, to, and in are Prepoj- 
tions. - 

Q. Why do you call them Prepoſi- 
tions ? „ | 


Ai. Becauſe they ſhew the Reſpect 
or Relation which one Thing has to 
another; or denote ſome Circum- 

ſtance of an Action; thus, with, de- 

| F notes 
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notes Society or accompanying; as, I 
will go with you, &e. To, ſignifies 
Motion to a Place; as, To the 
Church: In, the manner of being, 


as, I walk in the Shade, &c. 


Q. Are there no Interjections in the 
Sentences above? . 

A. There are none? 5 
2. I you have no other Diſtinc- 
tion of Words, than theſe you have 
named, what Part of Speech do you 
call The and A, which you have not 
yet mentioned. 

A. They are the Article. bz 

Q. What kind of Article is The? 

A. The is a Demonſtrative Article 
becauſe it ſhews what particular you 
mean; as, where is the School, i. e. 
which we are then ſpeaking of. 

Q. What ſort of Article is ? 

A. A is a Numeral Article, and 
nifies as much as one, tho' not. ſo 


* emphatically; as, { ſaw a prancing 


Horſe, i. e. one Horſe. 
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